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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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What Is Point Four? 


Address by Secretary Acheson’ 


There could be no tribute more fitting to the 
memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt than this 
program dedicated to the Point Four idea. 

The whole idea of Point Four is one that looks 
toward the future with boldness and imagination, 
as did Franklin Roosevelt. 

Indeed, there are signs that his own thoughts 
were turning in this direction in the last months 
of his life. 

When Franklin Roosevelt was returning from 
Europe on what turned out to be his last voyage, 
one of the matters that preoccupied him was the 
relation between underdeveloped areas and the 
problem of world peace. 

In the course of a press conference on board the 
Quincy, he spoke prophetically of the need for 
helping the people of Iran and the other countries 
of the Middle East with irrigation, reforestation, 
education, and health—the very things we are now 
carrying forward vigorously under the trade- 
mark of Point Four. 

Both in Europe and in Asia, the war was still 
raging, but his mind was already turning to the 
problems of keeping the peace after the guns had 
been stilled. 

These problems, however, were to be the burden 
of another man. Less than 2 months later, the 
awesome responsibilities of the Presidency be- 
came the duty of a man whose resolute courage 
and staunch character have led and inspired peo- 
ple everywhere in the cause of world peace— 
Harry S. Truman. 

It was for President Truman to carry on with 
the task begun by President Roosevelt of building 
the United Nations and repairing the destruction 
of that terrible war. 

And to him also fell the task of leading the 
free nations in the resolute defense of their free- 
dom against the renewal of aggression. 

These have been magnificent achievements. 
But there is another that history will credit espe- 
cially to the account of President Truman. His 
was the practical imagination that conceived the 
sy known throughout the world simply as 

oint Four. 


Co 


1Made before the Americans for Democratic Action 
at New York, N. Y., on Jan. 25 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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Three Years of Progress 


Today, 3 years to the month since President 
Truman announced this “bold, new program” of 
technical cooperation, and 114 years since it went 
into operation, Point Four has become a settled 
part of American foreign policy. 

And although the program is young, it is 
already apparent that Point Four is a success. 

Figures do not reveal the whole story, but they 
give some indication of progress. 

Under the Point Four Program, we now have 
619 American technicians serving in 34 countries, 
and there are 372 people from other countries 
studying techniques here in the United States. 
All told, there are some 216 Point Four projects 
under way in Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. And side by side with these are 
many other technical-cooperation projects being 
carried on by the United Nations, by private agen- 
cies, and by other agencies of our Government. 

But this is primarily a human enterprise we 
are talking about—an exchange of skills and in- 
formation—and you cannot get the full story from 
statistics. This story has to be told in terms of 
people. 

One man comes to mind at once. A man who 
called himself “an old Oklahoma dirt farmer,” 
became one of the best ambassadors the American 
people ever had. From Azerbaijan to the 
Ganges, people will remember Henry Garland 
Bennett as a man who knew how to make things 

ow. 

I have elsewhere paid tribute to Mr. Bennett 
and his three associates, who lost their lives last 
month while on a Point Four mission in Iran. 
It was a tragic loss. Even the one year in which 
Mr. Bennett served as Administrator of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration imprinted in- 
delibly upon the program his sound judgment 
and his sense of dedication. 

More than anywhere else, the success of the 
Point Four Program is to be found in the work 
of hundreds of shirt-sleeve diplomats all over the 
world. They are men from our farming states, 
who ride muleback or walk among the farmers 
of other countries. They sift the soil in their 
gnarled and expert hands, and they know how to 
make it support life. 
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I speak of such men as Horace Holmes, County 
Agent from Tennessee, who has been working 
miracles in India; and Frank Pinder, of Florida, 
who has walked through most of Liberia like a 
modern Johnny Appleseed, leaving a trail of 
growing things where he has been. Women, too, 
play a gallant part in this pioneering effort— 
women like Elizabeth Clark of Jamestown, R. LI., 
who has braved tropical heat and the cold of high 
altitudes to teach health and nutrition to villagers 
it Peru, Colombia, and Bolivia. 

Now, I have heard some critics paraphrase Vol- 
taire’s famous remark, and say that this Point 
Four Program is neither bold nor new, and isn’t 
much of a program. 

Of course, American missionaries have been 
carrying medical and agricultural information to 
the world for many years. And even before the 
Point Four Program came along, this Govern- 
ment was doing some of these things in Latin 
America and elsewhere. 

But these Point Four activities have a new sig- 
nificance, which makes them more than unrelated 
good deeds. Under the Point Four Program, 
these activities are but the first steps in a process 
that can change—and is changing—the whole as- 
pect of life in these areas. This process has pro- 
found social and political effects, and that is what 
makes it an important part of our foreign policy 
today. 

For example, the work of Horace Holmes with 
a group of Indian farmers in one small area in 
northern India—not more than 100 square miles 
in size—has been followed by an agreement with 
the Government of India under which that work 
will be multiplied by 50 times. In the small dem- 
onstration area, wheat production had _ been 
doubled by means that were simple and at hand. 
It is believed that this enlarged program, based 
on that demonstration, will, within 5 years, elim- 
inate the threat of famine from India, and in 10 
years, will double India’s present food production. 

This work will be done under a special Indo- 
American Technical Cooperation Fund, to be 
jointly financed by the two Governments. The 
fund will make possible the establishment of 50 
rural-urban development areas, around river val- 
ley projects and tube wells. 

Each development area will have modern hous- 
ing, good schools, improved health facilities, and 
many industrial opportunities. 

But that isn’t all. The chain reaction of eco- 
nomic development, once started, goes far beyond 
the immediate range of Point Four work. The 
work of the fund is only one part of India’s new 
5-year economic development plan. Under it, 
India, using the facilities of the Colombo Plan 
and of seven agencies of the United Nations, is 
making a concerted attack on illiteracy and 
disease, and will build roads, dams, power lines, 
factories, hospitals, and schools. 

Here is a program that illustrates the exciting 
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possibilities that open up from the small begin- 
nings of the Point Four project. 

Before I leave this discussion of the Indo- 
American Fund, I would like to say a word about 
the man whose great energy and good will con- 
tributed so much to its realization, an alumnus 
of the Americans for Democratic Action (Apa), 
our Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles. 

With that limitless energy of his, Ambassador 
Bowles has in 3 months’ time covered most of the 
subcontinent by jeep and plane, and has become a 
friendly and familiar figure all over India. His 
grasp of the complex problems of that part of the 
world is a great asset in developing a closer friend- 
ship between India and the United States. 


Fundamental Concepts of Point Four 


Just before Mr. Bennett left on his trip to the 
Middle East, he dictated a memorandum to his 
staff, in which he expressed some concern about 
the misunderstandings that had grown up about 
the nature of the Point Four Program. He had 
intended, on his return, to devote a major speech 
to that subject. 

Since that, sadly, is not possible, I would like to 
discuss with you this evening some fundamentals 
of the Point Four Program as I see them. 

Most people, I think, agree that Point Four is a 
= idea, even if they may not know much about 
10w it works. But the program suffers quite as 
much from its friends who think of it as a cure 
for all the ills of the world, as from its enemies 
who dismiss it as a sentimental give-away notion. 

I think it will help us to support this program 
intelligently if we are very clear about why we are 
doing this Point Four Program, and just what it is 
we want it to do for us. 

Now, why is it we are carrying on this program ? 

First of all, we can clear away several mistaken 
notions. 

It is not philanthropy that motivates us. I 
don’t think we need to be embarrassed to admit to 
disinterested idealism. But there is a hard- 
headed self-interest in this program, and other na- 
tions will cooperate with us with more confidence 
if we say bluntly why we are in it. 

Nor is the Point Four Program primarily some- 
thing to beat down the Soviet menace. The Soviet 
threat is very real and dangerous, and the success- 
ful operation of the Point Four Program does help 
to meet it. But this a byproduct; the Program 
has a much more enduring and fundamental pur- 
pose than that, and we should be carrying it for- 
ward even if there were no Soviet threat. 

Finally, although the Point Four Program does 
have the effect of developing overseas markets and 
sources of raw materials, even this is not its pri- 
mary purpose. 

Our reasons, I think, are more basic than any 
of these things. 

Point Four, it seems to me, is a fundamental 
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political and philosophical idea. It grows out of 
our whole approach to the problems presented by 
nature to civilization. 

One hundred and seventy years ago, de Créve- 
coeur wrote, in one of his Letters from an Ameri- 
can Farmer: “Americans are the western pilgrims, 
who are carrying along with them that great mass 
of arts, sciences, vigor and industry which began 
long since in the east; they will finish the great 
circle.” 

How prophetic those words! 

The stream of civilization of which we are a 
part is built upon the confidence of man that he 
can harmonize his purposes with the forces of 
nature. 

Not for us the fatalism which accepts natural 
catastrophes as “the will of God,” and shrugs 
helplessly before floods, famines, and droughts. 

Not for us the philosophy of conflict, between 
mankind and a brutish nature, or of man against 
man. 

Instead, our society faces the forces of nature 
with a cheerful—perhaps even a cocky—confi- 
dence, bolstered no doubt by the experience of our 
forefathers in pushing across the great plains and 
mountains and forests of this continent not very 
many years ago. 

The experience of the courageous sea captain a 
few weeks ago captured our imagination, not just 
as an act of individual heroism, but as an expres- 
sion of the discipline of a captain’s duty toward his 
ship. But our farmers also know a discipline 
toward the land; and all of us feel the discipline 
we impose upon ourselves of our duty toward our 
country and each other. 

And just as the drama of the sea captain brought 
into play the organized apparatus of society, so 
also does our society organize itself—although 
sometimes belatedly, it is true—to support men 
confronted with floods and droughts and the 
pestilences and vicissitudes of nature. The Tva 
and the Columbia River Development are symbols 
of this attitude. So, too, are the farm credit sys- 
tems, the agricultural experiment stations, the 
farm extension system—and the Point Four 
Program. 

These are not philosophical abstractions I have 
been talking about. These disciplines of society 
serve a practical political purpose; they are the 
structure and the fabric of our system of respon- 
sible and representative government. 

Now this brings us close to the heart of our real 
interest in the Point Four Program. 

It is our faith—our deepest conviction—that 
representative and responsible government is more 
deeply in accord with man’s nature than any other 
system of government. We also believe that repre- 
sentative and responsible governments by their 
nature contribute toward world peace. 

We have an interest, therefore, in the develop- 
ment of representative and responsible govern- 
ments in the world, since it creates an environment 
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in which we can live peacefully and continue to 
develop our own society. This is the central pur- 
pose of our whole foreign policy. 

But the setting in which we operate is a revolu- 
tionary one. We live in a time when two revolu- 
tionary movements have been crisscrossing the 
face of the earth. 

One of these is the revolution of technology, 
which in the nineteenth century, brought indus- 
trialization to Western Europe and North Ameri- 
ca, and is now beginning to stir the countries 
called “underdeveloped.” 

The other revolution is represented by our Dec- 
laration of Independence and our Bill of Rights. 
I am speaking of the contagious ideas of liberty, 
justice, and independence expressed in the French 
and American Revolutions just a century and three 
quarters back. This is the ferment we see at work 
today in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and else- 
where in the world. 

It is the juncture of these revolutionary forces 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world that gives 
meaning to the Point Four Program. For the 
new technology gives us not only the instruments 
of a better life, but also the means of mass com- 
munication and education by which to transmit 
this knowledge. And if, in so doing, we can help 
people not only to develop the soil, the water, and 
the resources of their lands, but to develop the cul- 
ture that suits them and fits their needs, and to 
fulfill their aspirations for responsible and more 
representative government—then these revolution- 
ary forces can be constructively channeled, and 
contribute to the peace of the world. If not, the 
world will continue to be swept by the rip tides of 
conflict. 


Influence on Underdeveloped Areas 


Now if we look at the Point Four Program with 
these things in mind, a number of interesting con- 
siderations present themselves to us. 

We see that we cannot be indifferent to the social 
impact of our ideas and our science upon the people 
in these parts of the world. The revolutionary 
concepts I have mentioned, and Western educa- 
tion and science have had a powerful and disquiet- 
ing impact upon some sections of the people in the 
so-called backward areas. 

This has been true particularly of urban groups. 
These people—students, teachers, small merchants, 
professionals—although but a small proportion 
of the population, have been most sensitive to the 
impact of Western modernism, and quickest to re- 
spond with heightened expectations. But in the 
rigid social and political structures which prevail 
in most of these areas, these expectations have not 
been readily fulfilled. 

The clash between modernism and traditional- 
ism has been violent. The result has been bitter 
frustration, which has increased discontent and a 
search for radical solutions. 
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In some areas, the rural populations, squeezed 
between absentee landlord and money lender, are 
aroused from centuries of passivity by desperation 
and misery. In these areas, they too join in the 
search for radical solutions. 

These are the flames of discontent that feed the 
fires of nationalism. The force of nationalism, as 
we have seen many times in history, can be either a 
constructive or a destructive force. It is capable 
of energizing a whole people to great bursts of 
creative effort. 

But it can also lead to paths of violence, to jin- 
goism, hatred, and totalitarianism. We see this 
happening in some parts of the world today. And 
when this happens, it is not only self-destructive, 
but it jeopardizes the whole fabric of peace in the 
world. 

This creates a complex problem for us in our 
relations with these areas. Our present security, 
in the face of the grave and immediate threat of 
aggression which hangs over the entire world, re- 
quires the maximum stability possible in these 
areas. But our long-term interests are best served 
if people’s aspirations for representative and re- 
sponsible governments are fulfilled in a peaceful 
and orderly fashion. 

This requires of us the kind of wisdom, as Jus- 
tice Brandeis used to say, that leads a man not 
to stand in front of an approaching locomotive. 
For if we allow ourselves to become identified with 
the obstacles to change, in the face of the oncom- 
ing and irrepressible dynamic forces alive in these 
areas, we shall intensify the conflict and alienate 
the people of these countries from our side. 

But if, in our Point Four Program and all other 
activities that affect the underdeveloped areas, we 
seek to encourage and assist the governments of 
these countries to deal responsibly and effectively 
with the aspirations of the people, and by our 
influence and our aid assist in the development of 
representative institutions—then we shall be serv- 
ing our own ultimate interests and the interests 
of world peace. 


Operating Considerations 


This analysis suggests not only a general em- 
phasis in our technical cooperation programs, but 
a number of specific operating considerations. 

One is that we need to give due attention to the 
opportunities open to the urban populations to 
find useful and satisfying application of their 
newly acquired ideas and education. It often 
happens that many from among this group par- 
ticipate as technicians in the programs for rural 
areas, but this has not always been sufficient. 

A second consideration is that, in relation to 
the rural groups, we must be concerned not only 
with techniques of agriculture, but also with the 
relationship of the farmer to the land he tills. 
To make a decent living out of farming, a farmer 
must either own his land or use it under fair con- 
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ditions and terms of tenure, and he must in addi- 
tion have access to credit on reasonable terms. 

A third point is that we must continue to stress 
the self-help character of the Point Four Pro- 

ram. Point Four can accomplish a great deal 

or the amount of money it costs, because its chief 
contribution is in the communication of technical 
skills. Recipient countries have put up three out 
of every four dollars expended, on the average, 
and the prime responsibility for financing eco- 
nomic development, on the foundation laid by 
Point Four, rests with the recipient countries. It 
is a sound principle, which has been part of the 
basic conception of Point Four, that the economic 
development to follow upon the technical coop- 
eration programs should in the main be financed 
by private capital. 

The fourth consideration is best expressed by 
Mr. Bennett in the memorandum to which I re- 
ferred earlier. In that memorandum to his staff, 
Mr. Bennett described the Point Four Program as 
“a simple, down-to-earth, self-help program de- 
signed primarily to assist other peoples in increas- 
ing their food production, bettering their health 
conditions, and improving their educational sys- 
tems.” 

Eighty percent of the Point Four work falls 
into these three categories, of food, health, and 
education. Of these, the most urgent is food. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization has esti- 
mated that it would be necessary for the under- 
developed areas to produce by 1960 approximately 
twice as much food as they have been producing 
in recent years in order to achieve a minimum 
adequate standard of living. This goal has been 
the objective of the administrators of the Point 
Four Program, and a point of principal emphasis. 
Progress toward industrialization in these areas, 
as in the United States, will be most effective if it 
rests upon a sound agricultural base. 

There is one final consideration I would like 
to put forth. It grows, I believe, out of all the 
others I have mentioned. The Point Four Pro- 
gram must be regarded as a long-term proposition. 
It is not an overnight miracle drug. It can pro- 
duce results at every step of the way—and the 
encouragement of seeing one year’s crop bigger 
than the last is a necessary spur to continued ef- 
fort—but the fundamental results will only be- 
come apparent over a number of years. 

Although I have not referred directly to the 
valuable technical assistance program carried on 
by the United Nations and its agencies, we con- 
sider our participation in that program an essen- 
tial part of our Point Four activities. Support 
for the United Nations’ program is central] to the 
United States approach to technical assistance. 
We are proud to have played a leading part in the 
expansion of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program. Our experience has shown the 
wisdom of our intentions to continue to carry out 
these activities, wherever practicable, through 
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the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
This not only gives practical meaning to the 
Charter’s reference to the United Nations as “a 
center for harmonizing the actions of nations,” 
but it makes full use of the United Nations’ ca- 
pacities for encouraging and assisting peaceful 
and orderly transitions. 

These are the thoughts I would like to leave 
with you about the Point Four Program. I have 
not sought to cover all aspects of its work, but 
rather to direct your attention to its fundamental 
character, as I see it, and to some of the chal- 
lenging problems it faces. 

This much I think can be said with assurance, 
that if the program continues to receive the stead- 
fast interest and support of the American people, 
it will continue to become an ever more important 
element in our foreign policy. 

What is more, in these simple actions the world 
will find and understand the true meaning of our 
American heritage. 


West Germans Urged To Resist 
Political Lethargy 


by John J. McCloy 
US. High Commissioner for Germany? 


Here in the southwest corner of Germany, the 
civilizations of France and Germany have always 
been interwoven. In this city, therefore, it is espe- 
cially appropriate for us to honor such French and 
German statesmen as Schuman and Monnet, Ade- 
nauer and Hallstein, whose vision and courage 
have given the free world great hope. The ratifi- 
cation of the Schuman Plan can become an his- 
torical event of prime importance. We all know, 
however, that France and Germany have more 
than coal and steel to give to the world. Together 
they can nurture and strengthen the roots of civili- 
zation and peace. The University of Freiburg, 
strategically located at the French-German cross- 
roads, has a challenging opportunity to be a center 
of thought and action in the new community of 
Europe. 

Today I would like to discuss briefly the role of 
the University, that is, the role of the student and 
scholar in Germany. 

In a different way and for different reasons you 
stand today at the beginning of an epoch such as 
faced young Americans a hundred years ago. A 
new world was in the making, and new challenges 
faced the young men of the day. New ideas and 
new concepts had to be developed. 

At this moment great opportunities are open to 
German students and German scholars. The 


? Excerpts from an address made before the University 
of Freiburg, Freiburg, Baden, on Jan. 21 and printed from 
telegraphic text. 
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Schuman Plan, the European community, the 
coming together of the free world to defend its 
freedom mean that horizons are widening, chances 
are growing. A continent rather than a country 
is your home. But all these opportunities cannot 
be realized if people assume that all that is needed 
is the vote of parliaments elsewhere or the Bunde- 
stag in Germany. Work, imagination, sacrifice 
on the part of the people will be needed to give 
spirit and life to these new developments. 

Such is the compelling challenge to the Euro- 
pean student and scholar; to become proficient in 
his chosen profession or work; to recognize his 
obligation to the society in which he lives; to be a 
democratic leader in thought and action. No vil- 
lage is too small, no city too large in which to make 
a contribution to the new community of free men. 

The importance of the participation of every 
citizen in the life of the community may be seen in 
the following example, which takes me into the 
political arena. 

I need not tell you why the outside world watches 
for any evidence of the rebirth of nazism in this 
country. It is my belief that the German people, 
who have also suffered terribly as a result of Nazi 
rule, ought to be in the forefront of those opposed 
to any recrudescence of nazism. 

My office frequently undertakes studies to deter- 
mine the strength of neo-Nazi movements in the 
Bundesrepublik. Our research, I am glad to say, 
suggests that only 13 percent of the German people 
would today support a Nazi-like party or move- 
ment. Of course it is incomprehensible that even 
13 percent of the German people would again 
support such aberrations. Nevertheless this per- 
centage shows there is no immediate threat. 

The real danger, according to our surveys, lies 
in the apathy of millions of men and women in this 
country, in their failure to recognize that they 
must act in defense of their own liberties. Here, 
for example, are some of the results of our surveys: 

(1) Eighty-seven percent of the people ques- 
tioned stated they would not support a neo-Nazi 
party. That is encouraging. 

(2) But, in order to get at the deeper problem, 
the following question was asked : “Suppose a new 
party—-similar to the Nspap—would try to come 
to power in the Bundesrepublik, what would be 
your attitude toward it?” 

Here are the results: 

Only 20 percent said “I would do everything I 
could to prevent it.” Thirty percent: “I would 
not like to see it happen, but I would not do any- 
thing to prevent it.” Twenty-three percent: “I 
would not care.” Ten percent: “I would like to 
see that happen, but I would not do anything for 
it.” Three percent: “I would welcome it and do 
everything I could to support it.” Fourteen per- 
cent expressed no opinion on the matter. 

It strikes me as rather alarming that such a 
sizable part of the population should be so in- 
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different to the political structure of their country. 
This is particularly important in Germany where 
political lethargy in the recent past induced the 
excesses which wrecked this country. Since 1945 
many Germans have said that the personal risks 
during the Hitler years and fear of punishment 
prevented action on their part. Today there are 
no concentration camps in the Bundesrepublik. 
And there is no fear of punishment. Men are free 
to speak and to take a stand; there will be no 
concentration camps, either Nazi or Communist; 
there will be no punishment, Nazi or Communist, 
if every German citizen, now and in the years 
ahead, is active in the defense of his own liberties. 
Nobody in this country should ever again be pre- 
— to say: “I couldn’t do anything about it; 
was only an ordinary citizen.” 

Public opinion surveys are obviously not con- 
clusive about the state of a people’s mind. I 
repeat, nevertheless, that not enough Germans are 
alert to resist extremist movements. Much re- 
mains to be done before all of us can be confident 
that democratic habits and tendencies are secure 
in Germany. 

It is a fact that since 1945 there have been some 
strong democratic developments in this country. 
There are outstanding groups, organizations, men 
and women who are working vigorously to 
strengthen the Bundesrepublik as a progressive, 
liberal force in the European community. Part- 
nership in that community gives reason to believe 
that the German people will be in a better posi- 
tion to develop their democratic institutions and 
beat off any attack of repressive forces. But as 
I have said, every student and scholar carries the 
obligation, whoever he is and wherever he may 
be, to play a leading role in this conflict. 


Soviet Tactics Further Delay 
Austrian Treaty Negotiations 


[Released to the press January 25] 


Following is the text of a note from the Secre- 
tary General of the Austrian Treaty Deputies 
delivered to the Soviet Embassy in London on 
January 24, 1952: 


I have the honor to state that I have been re- 
quested by the Deputies for the Austrian Treaty 
of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America to inform you as follows: 

The three Deputies have taken note that the 
Soviet Government wish to give further study to 
their communication of January 19th,’ and that 
in the meanwhile a Soviet representative is un- 
able to attend a meeting of the Deputies for the 
Austrian Treaty. 

The three Deputies recall that a representative 
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of the Soviet Government was invited on Decem- 
ber 28, 1951 to attend such a meeting on January 
21, 1952.1. On the eve of the proposed meeting 
the Soviet Government sent a reply making the 
attendance of the Soviet Deputy dependent on an 
assurance by the Western Deputies that they 
would agree to discuss certain issues having no 
relation to the conclusion of the Treaty. For 
nearly two years the Soviet Deputy has delayed 
agreement on the Treaty by his insistence upon 
prior consideration of these issues. The situa- 
tion has now been further aggravated by the Soviet 
Government making acceptance of its conditions 
a prerequisite to a meeting. 

The three Deputies regret that the failure of 
the Soviet Deputy to take — in the proposed 
meeting is continuing to delay the conclusion of 
the Austrian Treaty. Persistence of the Soviet 
Government in its present attitude would inevi- 
tably lead to the conclusion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is deliberately seeking to obstruct the 
completion of the Austrian Treaty and the res- 
toration of independence to the Austrian people. 

The three Deputies still hope that a Soviet rep- 
resentative will be able to attend a meeting at an 
early date for the purpose of completing the 
Treaty. The chairman remains ready to call a 
meeting of the Deputies as soon as this can be 
mutually agreed. 


New VOA Transmitter 
For Broadcasts to Far East 


[Released to the press January 24] 


The Department of State on January 24 an- 
nounced the selection of Dungeness in the Port 
Angeles area of Washington as the site for a 
7-million dollar short-wave transmitter plant to 
carry the Voice of America across the Pacific and 
into the Far East. 

The new transmitter, when completed in about 
18 months, will give the Voice the most powerful 
radio signal known to exist in the world today. 

The Department plans to construct a sister 
transmitter on the East Coast for broadcasts to 
Europe and Latin America. Announcement of 
the site selected for the East Coast transmitter is 
expected within a few days. 

The two transmitters and the new floating 
transmitter, which has been installed aboard a 
special Coast Guard ship and is expected to be in 
operation next month, will help carry the Govern- 
ment’s Campaign of Truth to the most remote 
areas of the world. 


*Not printed here. 
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The Partnership Which Must Not Fail 


by Chester B. Bowles 
Ambassador to India* 


I believe it was Paul Hoffman who once re- 


marked that it was possible to pick up 50 percent @ 


of the information about a new country during 
the first 8 months of your stay there, but that it 
would take at least 30 years to thes the remaining 
50 percent. 

I’ve been in India scarcely 3 months and if I 
have 50 percent of the answers about that vast, 
fascinating, and complex country, I am at least on 
schedule. However, I have had a rather rare op- 
portunity to get around India and talk with the 

eople as well as the Government officials in New 
Jelhi. I’ve already traveled some 7,000 miles by 
plane and another 1,800 by auto. I’ve had half a 
dozen very illuminating interviews with Prime 
Minister Nehru and hundreds of roadside con- 
versations with the farmers in the country and 
with the people in the great cities. I suppose I 
have drunk tea in at least 35 village houses. 

I’ve talked at many of the great Indian univer- 
sities and submitted to some rather grueling ques- 
tion and answer sessions, with Communist-minded 
students often leading the attack. I’ve had inter- 
esting conversations with all the chiefs of mis- 
sions of the other countries in New Delhi, as well 
as with our American press correspondents, and 
others who have been in India a long, long time. 
I’ve been out in the field with our American Point 
Four technical assistants who are doing a mag- 
nificent job working hand-in-hand, with our In- 
dian friends, helping them with the many economic 
development programs which I will discuss in a 
few minutes. 

In short, I am going to give you today not only 
my own impressions of India but what I have 
picked up from a great deal of plain dealing 
wherever I have gone. I feel qualified to tell you 
something about the New India—the free nation 
of India—second largest in the world—born 
scarcely 4 years ago, and now working earnestly 
and intelligently to overcome the staggering prob- 
lems, some of which were inherited after 200 years 
as a colonial possession. 

Free peoples everywhere have a crucial stake 


? Address made before the Hartford Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation at Hartford, Conn., on Jan. 18 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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in this great enterprise. If it succeeds—if free 
democratic governments meet the test in India— 
new hope and courage will be brought to all the 
hundreds of millions of peoples of Asia. If it 
fails in India and is succeeded by the police state 
methods of communism, the whole of Asia may 
be irretrievably lost, and democracy’s position 
throughout the world gravely endangered. 

India wants to do its utmost to meet this chal- 
lenge. I have been deeply impressed with the de- 
termination and courage of the Indian people. 
They are a proud people—proud of their great cul- 
ture, their love of peace, their strong family ties. 
They are an independent people. Many of them 
admire much about the civilization which we have 
built up in the West. Yet they have their own 
ideas as to the kind of life they want to live. They 
appreciate deeply our cooperation and assistance 
in ee them with their economic problems, 
but only if it is offered as one free and equal part- 
ner to another free and equal partner—and with 
no strings attached. 

Let me emphasize that India has been moving 
ahead remarkably fast with her development pro- 
grams even without our assistance. The Indian 
Government, though it has been operating only 
since 1947 and is beset with staggering problems, 
which few other nations have ever faced, is doing 
everything within its powers to establish itself on 
a firm economic and political basis. 

Food is India’s overriding problem. In 1943 an 

stimated 3 million people starved to death in one 
province. And so India has launched a five-year 
plan with great emphasis on increased food pro- 
duction. The plan calls for the annual minimum 
production of 7 million additional tons of food 
by 1956. 

The situation is now critical. In some areas, 
particularly in the South, the monsoons have 
failed for 3 years in suecession. When you drive 
through this parched area, you see Indian farm- 
ers working from sunup to sundown, drawing 
water up from almost empty wells, bucket by 
bucket, to dump it into primitive irrigation ditches 
so that it can run down and nourish tiny patches 
of cultivated land. With luck an Indian farmer, 
working with his bullock, can haul up 150 10- 
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gallon buckets of water per day—enough to irri- 
gate approximately one-half acre of land, pro- 
vided the well does not dry up. 


Development of Water Resources 


By contrast, a simple tube well, powered with a 
me diesel engine, can irrigate from two to three 
hundred acres. Under India’s five-year plan, five 
thousand such needed tube wells are planned. One 
thousand of them are already under construction. 
All of this is part of the general plan to add 15 
million acres of irrigated land to the 50 million 
acres now in existence. That will make 65 million 
acres out of the total 250 million cultivated acres 
for all of India. 

Of course, wells are only one source of water. 
One hundred and thirty-five river projects to pro- 
vide irrigation and power are already under con- 
struction and an additional 122 are awaiting the 
go-ahead signal. Eight of them are large multi- 
purpose river projects that are patterned after our 
own TVA or Boulder Dam. You may be sur- 
prised to learn that India has the biggest river 
valley development program in the world and 
twice as much irrigated land as any other country. 

One obstacle standing in the way of further cul- 
tivation of Indian land is the tough, destructive 
kans grass, a weed of the sugar cane family with 
very deep roots, which covers 2 million acres of 
land in Central India. Heavy tractors and cut- 
ting equipment, purchased by the Indian Govern- 
ment with a loan financed by the World Bank, are 
hacking away this weed so the land can be cleared 
to produce badly needed food. 

Land reform is another basic problem which the 
Indian people must overcome. Over the years an 
oppressive land system developed under which the 
zamindars, who are hereditary collectors of land 
taxes for the Government, dominated two-thirds 
of the country. In most of India these zamindars 
had aright to set land rentals and to turn a peasant 
off his land in order to collect a higher tax from 
the next occupant. 

This antiquated system has been declared il- 
legal, and in spite of stiff resistance from the well* 
entrenched zamindars, it is now being gradually 
eliminated. Within the next 2 or 3 years, tens of 
millions of Indian peasants will be permitted to 
buy their own land or to deal directly with their 
Government for the first time in hundreds of 
years. 

Laws against money lenders have already been 
passed and interest on loans is officially limited to 
a small fraction of what was formerly charged. 
Enforcement is gradually becoming more effective 
and cooperative credit societies are displacing 
the money lenders in some sections. 

A major part of the annual increase in food pro- 
duction is expected to come through better use of 
land which is already being cultivated. The op- 
portunities here are very great. 
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Indian farmers have always made much poorer 
use of fertilizers than do the Chinese. Their seeds 
are often of low quality. Every day billions of 
gallons of water which could vastly increase food 
production on parched lands are flowing un- 
checked to the sea, while in the rainy seasons floods 
take a heavy toll. In many villages farming meth- 
ods remain much as they have been for centuries. 

The new Indian Government is tackling these 
problems to the very limit of its resources. All 
over India, extension work teams are demonstrat- 
ing the spectacular increase in food production 
which is possible through modern plowing, ade- 
quate fertilizer, improved seeds, and better use of 
water facilities. 

One striking demonstration area is located at 
Etawah in Uttar Pradesh. Ninety-seven villages 
with a population of 79,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren covering a total area of some 90,000 acres are 
included in this development. 

With the assistance of Indian agricultural tech- 
nicians of the Uttar Pradesh State, led by Horace 
Holmes, a practical American agriculturist from 
Tennessee, food production has already been in- 
creased by an average of 46 percent, with many 
farms showing increases three or four times 
greater. 

For 2,000 years or longer there has been little 
change in the plow used by the average Indian 
farmer. Indian and American technicians de- 
veloped small turning plows, took them into the 
fields and gave practical demonstrations. A few 
farmers agreed to try the new plow. They com- 

ared the results with the old native methods and 

ound that they could plow more land in less time. 
Other farmers followed their lead. Now hun- 
dreds of plows are sold each year through the local 
cooperative. 


Industrial Problems 


India is the most industrialized nation in Asia, 
except for Japan. Industrially, however, it faces 
a long, hard, uphill climb. In the late eighteenth 
century, India possessed technical skills and a level 
of artisanship which compared favorably with 
those of Western Europe. However, industrial 
development was retarded during India’s long 
status as a colony. 

Gradually industrial restrictions were relaxed. 
Although today India is the eighth largest in- 
dustrial country in the world, with its vast popu- 
lation of 350,000,000 it should be much higher up 
the list. It produces 1 million tons of steel, yet 
has a present need of 2 million tons. 

Most Indians believe the Government should 
own the railroads, natural resources, communica- 
tions facilities, and perhaps one or two heavy in- 
dustries when private investment is unavailable. 
Other industries would be developed by private 
capital. Yet, the average Indian has a deep- 
seated fear of capitalist exploitation and so far 
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the Indian Government has not taken sufficient 
steps to encourage private investment. The old 
style nineteenth-century capitalism, with its 
sweatshop wages, disregard for the health and 
welfare of the workers, and emphasis on specu- 
lative short-term profits is more familiar to many 
Indians than our dynamic, socially conscious 
American private enterprise system. 

However, there are signs that the Government 
of India is modifying its attitude toward foreign 
investments. Recently it guaranteed a new oil 
refinery against nationalization for a minimum 
of 25 years, and offered other inducements. I un- 
derstand additional guarantees are being consid- 
ered for other refineries. 

India faces staggering problems in other fields 
besides agriculture and industry. Only about 15 
percent of the people can read and write, and in 
India there are 11 major languages and more than 
200 minor languages. A determined effort is be- 
ing made to improve the school system in India. 
In one or two areas the literacy rate is now as high 
as 90 percent. 

The life expectancy of the average Indian is less 
than 30 years of age at birth, compared with 67 
in the United States. Yet here again progress is 
being made in stamping out disease and improv- 
ing the public-health facilities in the cities and 
villages. The death rate is only one-half of what 
it was a generation ago and the infant mortality 
rate has been reduced 25 percent. The birth rate 
has fallen off slightly, but not to any appreciable 
extent. The population of India is still increas- 
ing at the rate of several millions per year. An 
Englishman who left India 10 or 15 years ago and 
returned today would find that the population 
had increased by a figure roughly equal to the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain. 


Political Reforms 


The Indian Government has also made progress 
with its political reforms. When the British left 
India in 1947 there were nine provinces and 584 
princely states. Although responsible to British 
officials, many of these autocrats held the power 
of life or death over their subjects. The ruler’s 
private purse was supplied from public revenues. 

Most of these relics of feudalism have now 
ceased to exist. Virtually all of the former 
princely states, covering an area of 588,000 square 
miles, have been merged with each other or with 
nearby provinces or otherwise integrated into 
workable administrative units. The Maharajahs 
have been pensioned at a small fraction of their 
original income. Democratic institutions have 
been established and the citizens of these former 
principalities now elect their administrators in 
free elections. 

It is true, of course, that one of these princely 
states—Kashmir—endangers the security of not 
only India and Pakistan but the entire area of 
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South Asia. There is no denying the destructive 
influence which this open sore has on the economies 
and policies of both countries. Yet when we con- 
sider the stupendous governmental surgery which 
was required to establish the new India, it is a 
miracle that there were not a dozen Kashmirs. 
The Indian Constitution, under which the pres- 
ent elections are now being held, was modeled 
closely after the Constitution of the United States, 
and other democratic countries. In spite of the 
high rate of illiteracy in India and no previous 
experience in voting procedure, close to 50 per- 
cent of those eligible to vote are going to the polls. 
The Indian judiciary is alert and independent, 


_and patterned after the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 


common law. 

The caste system has been outlawed by the Con- 
stitution. Religious freedom has been established. 
There are 45 million Moslems living in peace 
among the predominantly Hindu population of 
India. 

It is often forgotten that the refugee problem 
resulting from the division of India and Pakistan 
is substantially greater than that which the West- 
ern Allies faced in Germany. Today 9 million 
refugees are receiving reasonably adequate care 
without a penny of help from the International 
Refugee Organization or other foreign govern- 
ments. 

Not far from Delhi at a place called Faridabad, 
some 30,000 refugees have built their own new 
town in less than 2 years. They have built homes 
for their families, a 150-bed hospital, and estab- 
lished small industries which provide employ- 
ment for the head of each family. It is expected 
that by April of this year, 20,000 more refugees 
will join this community. The total cost of this 
development project—under 5 million dollars— 
will be repaid to the Central Indian Government 
by the refugees themselves within a 25-year 
period. 

Today law and order prevails throughout most 
of India. Communist terrorism has been effec- 
tively suppressed. India has more Communists 
in jail than any other country. There is very little 
banditry and the crime records of India’s large 
cities compare favorably with cities in the, United 
States. 


Gratitude for U. S. Aid 


I think all of you will agree from this evidence 
I have cited here—and I could go on giving other 
examples for a long time—that India is tackling 
her problems with determination and foresight. 
However, she needs help and deeply appreciates 
it—provided it comes without strings and from 
one equal partner to another equal partner. 
Wherever I have been in India, people have come 
up to me and expressed their gratitude for the 
loans for grain foods which the United States 
made last year. 
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_A few weeks ago Prime Minister Nehru and I 
signed a new agreement in New Delhi under terms 
of which the United States will make available 
50 million dollars to help India speed up her 
economic development program through expan- 
sion of the technical-assistance programs already 
in progress and the giving of grants especially in 
the agricultural field. India will put up an 
equivalent amount in her local currency. India 
will do most of the work. 

Let me tell you something about this new pro- 
gram. It will fit in perfectly with the five-year- 
plan of the Government of India and will be ad- 
ministered in close cooperation with the Central 
and State Governments in India. It will concen- 
trate on increasing food production. Some 50 de- 
velopment centers will be established in various 
parts of the country, most of them in the vicinity 
of the new river-valley projects which I have al- 
ready mentioned, or near new tube well-develop- 
ments areas. Upwards of 200,000 persons will 
be brought together in each of these centers. They 
will pool their efforts and talents in raising as 
much food as possible, in building their own 
houses and schools, in constructing more modern 
public-health facilities so they guard against 
malaria and other diseases. They are team 
projects with everyone pitching in to do his share. 

Many of these centers will pay their own way. 
Originally they will be financed by Government 
loans, made possible by grants from the 50 million 
dollar fund. However, as the centers develop and 
their productive capacity increases, they will be- 
gin to make repayments on the loans, and when 
the money used in financing one center has been 
paid back, it will be used again for new projects. 

In addition to establishing these cooperative 
centers, teams of technicians—including agricul- 
tural experts, public-health officers, teachers— 
are going out into the Indian villages and help 
the villagers with their problems. Under this 
program it is hoped that 15,000 villages will be 
aided. 

Yet there are some 500,000 villages in India. So 
this is really just a start in tackling the problems 
which lie ahead. This is the kind of program 
which should gather momentum as it begins to roll 
into high gear. With our assistance, the Indians 
will be able to speed up work on their irrigation 
projects, on digging of more and more tube wells, 
and greatly expanding the number of urban-de- 
velopment centers and village-improvement proj- 
ects. Personally, I’d like to see 100,000 Indian 
villages benefiting from this type of assistance. 

India cannot grow enough food to be self-sup- 
porting for the next 4 years. Faced with the 
choice of importing food to keep her people alive, 
or importing machinery and equipment, the Gov- 
ernment of India will not ignore starvation. I be- 
lieve that in the next 4 years additional quantities 
of grain and perhaps some commodities on either 
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a loan or grant basis will have to be obtained by 
India. This will make it possible for India to 
use its available funds for the purchase of des- 
perately needed machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Greater productivity in the land is the key to 
the success of the great democratic experiment 
India is making. Tube wells, river-valley devel- 
opment, better farm equipment, improvement in 
the use of the soil will do the job. I believe it is 
in our interest to help India increase food produc- 
tion. I personally believe we should be prepared 
to assist India substantially during the next 4 
years, on a grant or loan basis to assist them in 
getting the most out of their land. 

Why should we concern ourselves with the prob- 
lems of Indian villagers? I can suggest many 
reasons. One, because we have a natural desire 
to help all decent people who believe in freedom 
and the dignity of the individual. Two, because 
our forefathers in the early days of our country, 
learned that they could survive only by the ak 
neighborly give-and-take spirit which character- 
izes the American tradition. What was true on 
the American frontier 2 centuries ago applies to- 
day on the frontiers of the free world. ‘Three, be- 
cause we have learned from experience that tanks 
and machine guns are not the most effective 
weapons in fighting communism. Communism 
has brought a new degree of urgency to the situa- 
tion. Communism got its hold in China on the 
village level. It must be beaten in India on the 
village level by proving that free men working 
together can obtain more of the really good things 
of life than by bowing to rule by force and decree. 

The next 5 years may determine which system— 
free democratic government or Communist dicta- 
torship—proves the more successful. If the In- 
dian economy stagnates while China with its 
brutal methods succeeds in providing even moder- 
ately improved living standards for its masses— 
and whether we like it or not China has already 
made progress in that direction—the Communist 
appeal throughout Asia will become almost irre- 
sistible. Even though the leaders of free nations 
contend that China’s gains were achieved only 
through the ruthless destruction of human life 
and human values, this viewpoint will be thrust 
aside by people impatient to improve their own 
situation. 

On the other hand, a victory for democracy in 
India will enable tens of millions of Asiatic peo- 
ples to develop a robust new faith in themselves, 
in their ancient cultures, and in the ideals of the 
free world. 


Trends in Foreign Policy 


We must not allow the natural differences which 
arise between the United States and Indian Gov- 
ernments to obscure the fact that India is defi- 
nitely alined on the side of the free nations. Prime 
Minister Nehru has stated in clear terms that 
India would defend itself against outside aggres- 
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sion. Indians deplore the word “neutralism” as 
applied to their foreign policy. In recent sessions 
of the United Nations General Assembly, India 
voted as the United States did on 38 occasions, 
and differed from the American stand only twice. 
India, like the United States, believes in freedom 
and equality for all nations, for orderly justice, 
and for a world at peace. In its foreign relations 
with its neighbors and the world, India—like the 
United States—believes in the settlement of dis- 
putes in an orderly way. 

Sometimes I believe we Americans often fall 
into the easy rationalization that other nations 
must be either 100 percent for us or 100 percent 
against us. The Indian people do not accept the 
theory that they are sinners because they do not 
always agree with our policies. 

I have often been asked about India’s attitude 
toward the U.S.S.R. The people of India and 
the Indian Government generally started out, I 
believe, with a very sympathetic attitude toward 
the U.S.S.R., going back before the Second World 
War. That was based on the fact that Russia’s 
material gains started more or less from scratch— 
the background of an agricultural country increas- 
ing its productivity. 

The disillusionment with the Soviet Union be- 
gan when the Communist Party in India broke 
with the Congress Party on the issue of support- 
ing the United Kingdom in the last war. The 
Communist Party in India was playing the game, 
of course, that they have always played, that what- 
ever is good enough for the Soviet Union is good 
enough for them and they took the position very 
solidly opposing independence, and this caused a 
split and made the Communists distinctly un- 
popular. 

A second factor was the armed Communist re- 
volts taking place in 1947 and 1948 in Travancore 
and Cochin and other parts of India when a great 
many people were killed and there was a great deal 
of violence, and these were put down with great 
violence. 

Today I find that few of the Indian people over 
35 years are pro-Soviet. Some of the young people 
in the colleges and universities are dangerously 
pro-Soviet, and I should estimate the percentage 
runs as high as 40 or 50 percent in some sections. 
However, among the leaders in government there 
are certainly none. They aren’t always clear as 
to what the Soviet is trying to do, and they have 
a sort of disillusioned attitude about it. They 
hoped it would be different. They hoped the 
brutality which they admitted was there was just 
a quirk of the Russian temperament and not part 
of the thing itself. They began to appreciate it 
was part of the thing itself, and today I think the 
Soviet Union has slipped sharply in the estima- 
tion of the Indian people. 

Vyshinsky’s speech on disarmament, in which 
he said he laughed all night, was quoted in prac- 
tically every paper in India and it was the cause 
of real shock to the people of India. 
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The most effective Soviet ip in India 
is paper-covered books. The Communists have 
an ingenious way of handling them. The Soviet 
Government presents these books to the local 
Communist parties as a gift. The local Commu- 
nist parties then sell them, and in that way they 
finance their local Communist activities, with no 
apparent direct subsidy. All they get is the gift 
of the books which they in turn sell. The Indian 
Government is getting on to that and beginning 
to realize that the Communist opposition 1s being 
financed by the Soviet Union. 


Relations With China 


The Indian attitude toward China is a very com- 
plex zone. First of all, the Soviet Union has done 
a successful job of trying to convince people all 
through this area that the American people and 
the Western people will not accept the Asian people 
as equals, 

The second point is that both Asia and India 
have been the victim, as they see it, of Western 
exploitation. 

Third, both India and China face huge economic 
difficulties as countries with quite substantial re- 
sources still in a very low agricultural stage of 
development and they feel some community of 
interest in how those problems can be licked. 

Fourth, the Chinese, contrary to the U.S.S.R., 
have handled themselves in India with great skill. 
The cultural delegation which recently came down 
from China was a big success. Their failure lay 
in the fact that although many spoke English 
fluently, none of them would speak English in 
India. One of the members of the delegation had 
studied in the United States, and he had to have 
his views interpreted to his old friends who had 
known him for years, and this was quoted all 
around. 

A fairly typical conversation, of a Chinese dele- 
gate to an Indian in the Government, would run 
something like this: 


Let us not argue about the U.S.S.R. We are not neces- 
sarily in partnership with them. We feel indebted to 
them because they have taken up our cause but you don’t 
like them so let us not argue about them and let us not 
argue about America. We have our views. You don’t 
share all of them. Let us spend our time talking about 
our mutual problems. We are a great Asian nation like 
yourself—the two most heavily populated countries in the 
world. We are trying to solve our problems through a 
people’s democracy. 


This approach tells the Indians what they want 
to hear, that China has no designs on India; it 
tells them things they want to hear and they are 
inclined to go along and believe it. 

However, I believe there is a growing disillu- 
sionment in India with China—a gradual growing 
fear of what China has on its mind as far as ag- 
gression is concerned, starting I believe with Tibet. 
There is a great deal of talk about Tibet and fears 
about Tibet. The Indian people are concerned 
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about the fact that there are many troops in Tibet— 
many more than are needed to hold down a docile 
people. There is concern about the northern 
boundary of Nepal and a great deal of discussion 
on that also. 


Prospects for Success 


Now, in closing, I’m going out on a limb and say 
a bit about the future of India. As most of you 
know I’m an optimist of deep-seated convictions. 
I believe the great test of democratic government 
in India will succeed. On the other hand, I recog- 
nize that there are many, many opportunities for 
mistakes. If success is achieved—if free India 
overcomes its problems—the victory will be a vic- 
tory for the Indian people, not for assistance which 
the United States has given and—I hope—will 
continue to give to India. 

If democratic government fails in India, the 
entire free world will suffer a catastrophic set- 
back all through Asia. This set-back will be even 
greater, in my opinion, than that which the free 
world suffered when China was conquered by 
communism. The lesson of China forewarned us 
of what could happen in India. If we can not 
profit from this lesson, the future is dark indeed. 

What can we Americans do to prevent this 
catastrophe? 

First, we must give the Indian people a much 
clearer picture of the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. Most Indians have an unbalanced 
conception of Americans. They often misunder- 
stand and exaggerate racial discrimination in the 
United States. The Cold War often makes it nec- 
essary for us to talk in military terms, in terms 
of world strategy, and this irritates the Indians. 
Furthermore, many of them still believe that the 
Western nations will revert to the policies of the 
nineteenth century colonial period. 

India must see the best in America. We do not 
make friends by boasting of the material com- 
forts and the high standard of living we enjoy. 
Talk of bath tubs, radios, and television sets does 
not make it easier for people in other lands to 
know and like us. 

We have a great democratic tradition. It em- 
bodies the ideas of Jefferson, of Jackson, and Lin- 
coln, Teddy Roosevelt and Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie. One great idea 
runs through the philosophies of these men :— 
every individual is important; governments exist 
for him. He does not live to serve the state. 

We have tried to live by this powerful idea and 
we believe it has served us well. It is important 
to us that India understand that this concept of 
individual freedom is basic in our society. 

We are carrying a tremendous burden in our 
struggle for a free world. We are often uncer- 
tain, and in spirit, I think, we are humble in the 
face of this responsibility. We have made mis- 
takes. We will probably make more. We must 
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get across to India our deep and grave concern 
with these problems, our anxiety to preserve demo- 
cratic freedoms as we search for answers. We 
should welcome their help and search out the con- 
tributions they can make in their own way. 

We are making progress with this informa- 
tion work. Most of the kinks in our information 
service have been ironed out in the last year and 
the information program is now moving along in 
high gear. 

Second, we must face up to the fact that we 
must increase aid to India. This will cost money, 
but it is a small fraction of what we spend in the 
rest of the world. 

Third, we must never lose sight of the fact that 
when we deal with India we are dealing with an 
Asiatic country. By shirking the difficult task 
of recognizing India as a part of Asia and thus 
refusing to recognize the realities of 1952, the 
free nations will surely alienate all of Asia and 
perhaps even bring about their own downfall. 

The rest depends largely on India. As I said 
before, I’m an optimist. I believe India will meet 
the challenge. The next 5 years may tell the 
story. Everyone who believes in human freedom 
and ultimate dignity of man will be affected by 
the outcome. 


Agreement for Extension of Bahamas 
Proving Ground 


[Released to the press January 15] 


The United States and the United Kingdom 
on January 15 concluded an agreement for the 
extension of the Bahamas Long Range Proving 
Ground to include the Turks and Caicos Islands, 
a dependency of the Government of Jamaica. 
The agreement was signed on behalf of the United 
States by Secretary Acheson and on behalf of the 
United Ikinnton by Sir Oliver Franks, British 
Ambassador at Washington. 

The agreement will permit the United States, 
jointly with the United Kingdom, to establish and 
operate in the Turks and Caicos Islands technical 
and supporting facilities at selected sites which 
are necessary for acquiring data and maintaining 
continuous control of the guided missiles through- 
out their flight. 

The agreement will continue in force for the 
duration of the 1950 Bahamas Long Range Prov- 
ing Ground Agreement, which was for 25 years, 
and likewise authorizes the United States, jointly 
with the United Kingdom, to launch, fly, and land 
guided missiles in the designated range area, and 
to operate such vessels and aircraft in the area as 
may be necessary for purposes connected directly 
with the operation of the range. 

The missiles to be flight-testea will be unarmed 
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and will carry instruments for measuring missile 
performance, for control of the missile, and for 
destruction of the missile in flight, if necessary 
for reasons of safety. Radar and visual surveil- 
lance will be maintained along the range to deter- 
mine the presence and location of any air or sur- 
face craft in the area. 


Export-Import Bank Loan 
To Bolivian Tungsten Mine 


The Export-Import Bank on January 18 an- 
nounced approval of a loan of $580,000 to Com- 
pagnie Aramayo de Mines en Bolivie to assist in 
financing the expansion of the production of 
tungsten from the Pacuni mine in Bolivia. 

The Pacuni mine has been a producer of 
tungsten for a number of years and has extensive 
ore reserves. The loan will be used in large part 
for the purchase and transportation to Bolivia of 
U.S. mining and milling equipment, and in some 
part to assist in meeting certain other costs of a 
development program at the mine. The mining 
company also will make a substantial further in- 
vestment from its own funds in order to increase 
the rate at which it will produce tungsten 
concentrates. 

The borrower has agreed to sell to the United 
States Emergency Procurement Service the tung- 
sten it will produce in 1952-54 so as to increase 
the U.S. supply of this strategic commodity. 

The terms of the credit require that, if not pre- 
viously liquidated by prepayment resulting from 
shipments to the Emergency Procurement Service, 
repayment of principal will be made in three semi- 
annual installments beginning in December 1953 
with interest at the rate of 5 percent per annum 
on outstanding balances payable semiannually, 


Point Four Agreement: Michigan 
State and Colombian Colleges 


On January 22 the Department of State an- 
nounced that a Point Four agreement had been 
completed by an exchange of notes between the 
Colombia Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
United States Embassy at Bogota for a long-term 
cooperation between Michigan State College and 
two agricultural colleges in Colombia—the Fa- 
cultad Nacional de Agronomia at Medellin and the 
Facultad de Agronomia del Valle at Palmira. The 
Department of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture are assisting in the project. 

Paul Herbert, head of the Department of For- 
estry at Michigan State, is already in Medellin on 
a short-term assignment to help the Facultad 
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Nacional de Agronomia organize a forestry de- 
artment. Seven other Michigan State staff mem- 
ers left East Lansing last week with their fami- 

lies, to take the long-term assignment. They will 

arrive at the Colombian colleges in time to be ready 
for the opening of the school year there February 

6. They will work with the local staffs to develop 

stronger curricula and strengthen subject-matter 

departments. In addition, they will teach in the 
colleges and will work with nearby experiment 
stations. 

Previous to the development of this agreement, 
President John A. Hannah, Dean Ernest L. An- 
thony of the Michigan State College School of 
Agriculture, and J. Dennett Guthrie of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, visited the 
Colombian colleges in September. Staff and 
equipment needs were agreed upon at that time. 
Dean Carlos Madrid and Dean Guillermo Ramirez 
visited East Lansing and Washington last 
November. 


Latin American Mechanics 
To Receive Training in U. S. 


[Released to the press January 21] 


Training for 60 mechanics from Central and 
South America will be provided in the United 
States through Point Four funds under agree- 
ments between the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration and 10 Latin American Republics, the 
Department of State announced on January 21. 

The students will be trained in auto-diesel me- 
chanics and welding at the Nashville Auto-Diesel 
College, of Nashville, Tenn. Ten of the selected 
trainees will come from Mexico, ten from Colom- 
bia and five each from Honduras, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Ecuador, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic. The cost will be 
$150,000 and will be borne by Point Four as a 
part of its program of education and training. 

Students are expected to begin classes about the 
middle of March. The first class will consist of 
20 mechanics. Two similar classes will begin 
studies 10 days or 2 weeks later. 

Arrangements have been made for the students 
to live in private homes in Nashville to aid them 
in their study of English and to give them an 
insight into the manner in which an American 
family lives. Plans also include employment 
each Saturday in private garages and machine 
shops to give the students practical experience. 
Side trips will be conducted to industrial centers 
to round out the training. The expenses of these 
trips will be paid either by the student’s home 
country or by the student himself out of his earn- 
ings during the 42 weeks which constitute the 
technica! and practical training. 
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Once they have completed their training, the 
mechanics will return to their homes and will 
assist in the local instruction of other mechanics 
without the necessity of their traveling to the 
United States. The scarcity of skilled mechanics 
is great in many of the Latin American countries, 
and Point Four is helping to supply the need 
through such programs as this. 


Eric Johnston Named Chairman 
Of Development Advisory Board 


Following is the text of the letter of acceptance 
sent by Eric A. Johnston to President Truman 
in answer to the latter’s request for his services 
as Chairman of the International Development 
Advisory Board: + 


My pear Mr. Presipent: As your request that 
I accept the chairmanship of the International 
Development Advisory Board comes on the heels 
of ten months of government service, I wanted to 
consult with the board of directors of the Motion 
Picture Association of America before making my 
decision. I am pleased to tell you that, with the 
approval of the board, I accept this challenging 
assignment.” 

I agree with you that the Point Four program 
embodies all those things that we stand for in 
America, and all those things that we seek to 
achieve as a leader in the free world. 

We are strong at home for the reason that we 
have come a long way in narrowing the economic 
gaps in our society. This has come about through 
constantly expanding production in all lines 
the closest cooperation among our people. We 
have given reality to the ideal of partnership in 
its truest sense. 

I like to think that America’s role in world 
leadership lies in extending this partnership ideal. 
This is not to propose that we remake the world in 
our own image. Rather it is to suggest that we 
help other free countries help themselves in be- 
coming strong and self-sustaining members of the 
society of nations. 

It is a tragic fact that in the world today two- 
thirds of the people still engage in the ageless 
struggle ee poverty and want. The gap be- 
tween well-being and want is still too wide in too 
many lands to give the free world the solid foun- 
dation of economic strength it must have to 
survive. 

The Point Four program is the greatest con- 


* Released to the press by the White House on Jan. 23. 
For text of Mr. Truman’s letter to Mr. Johnston, see 
White House release of the same date. 

? For text of Executive Order 10159, which called for 
establishment of the International Development Advisory 
Board, see BULLETIN of Sept. 25, 1950, p. 499. 
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tribution we can make to narrowing these gaps. 
As a businessman I regard it as a far-sighted and 
prudent investment. It gives a hand to those 
who are willing to use their own. 

It gives a hand in two ways: 

By sharing our techniques, our genius in pro- 
duction and our store of knowledge; 

By making it possible for private American 
capital to make investments or to enter into work- 
egpeenernye with local capital on an equitable 

asis. 

This concept offers the widest opportunities 
for lasting good at minimum expense to the tax- 
payer. It takes account of the fact that economic 
strength springs from self-reliance and_ self- 
support. And it recognizes that essentially the 
job of each nation in developing its resources and 
expanding its productivity must be done within 
by its own efforts. 

These are the convictions, Mr. President, that 
prompt me to accept the chairmanship. I appre- 
ciate the confidence you have shown in me by 
asking me to take this post. 


Military Assistance Negotiations 


The following negotiations are being conducted 
under the terms of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, which authorized a program of military 
grant aid for Latin America: 


Ecuador 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on January 15 that negotiations are being 
initiated on that date at Quito with the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador looking to the conclusion of a 
bilateral military-assistance agreement. The 
American Ambassador at Quito, Paul C. Daniels, 
is being assisted by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the negotiations. 


Chile 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on January 20 that negotiations were 
being initiated on that date in Santiago with the 
Government of Chile looking to the conclusion of 
a bilateral military-assistance agreement. The 
American Ambassador at Santiago, Claude G. 
Bowers, is being assisted by representatives of the 
Department of Defense in the negotiations. 


Colombia 

The Departments of State and Defense have 
announced that negotiations were initiated on 
January 21 at Bogota with the Government of 
Colombia looking to the conclusion of a bilateral 
military-assistance agreement. 

The American Ambassador at Bogota, Capus 
M. Waynick, is being assisted by representatives 
of the Department of Defense in the negotiations. 
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Europe’s Problem of Excess Population 


CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS ON MIGRATION AND COMMITTEE 


FOR MOVEMENT OF MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE 


by George L. Warren 


The Conference on Migration, convened by the 
Belgian Government at the suggestion of the U.S. 
Government, met in Brussels from November 26 
through December 5, 1951. The Provisional In- 
tergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe, established by decision of 
the Conference on Migration, held its first session 
for the purposes of organization at Brussels from 
December 6 through December 8, 1951. 

The initiative of the U.S. Government in sug- 
gesting the holding of the Conference on Migra- 
tion was based on specific acts of Congress. Sec- 
tion 16 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (P. L. 555, 81st Cong.), authorized the 
U.S. Government to participate in an interna- 
tional conference to develop ways of alleviating 
the problems of excess ne et. in certain coun- 
tries in Europe. At the time of the convening of 
the Conference on Migration it appeared that upon 
the termination of operations by the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro) on December 31, 
1951, there would remain in Europe some 25,000 
ethnic Germans eligible for admission to the 
United States under section 12 of the Act, with- 
out the means of transport. Section 115 (e) of 
the Eca Act of 1948, as amended (P. L. 535, 81st 
Cong.), directed the Eca Administrator to en- 
courage the emigration of surplus manpower from 
participating countries to areas where such man- 
power could be effectively utilized. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 (P. L. 165, 82d Cong.) in 
section 101 (a) (2) authorized the expenditure of 
funds up to $10,000,000 to effectuate the principles 
set forth in section 115 (e) of the Eca Act of 1948, 
as amended. ‘The appropriations legislation 
(P. L. 249, 82d Cong., 1st sess.), under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, earmarked $10,000,000 to be 
used specifically for migration purposes. 

In order to implement the foregoing acts of Con- 
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gress, the Department invited the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, and the Belgian Government accepted, 
to convene a Conference on Migration at Brussels 
on November 26, 1951. Out of a total of 34 gov- 
ernments invited by the Belgian Government to 
attend the Conference, 27 governments listed be- 
low were represented at Brussels—19 as full par- 
ticipants, and 8 as observers; 


Governments represented as full participants 


Australia Greece 

Austria Italy 

Belgium Luxembourg 
Bolivia Netherlands 
Brazil Switzerland 
Canada Turkey 

Chile United Kingdom 
Colombia United States 
France Venezuela 


German Federal Republic 


Governments represented by observers 


Argentina Norway 
Denmark Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 
Israel Sweden 


The remaining countries which either declined the 
invitation, did not reply, or reported they were 
unable to send representatives were Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Panama, Portugal, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, and Uruguay. 


Observers 


United Nations 

Holy See 

International Labor Organization 

International Refugee Organization 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
Council of Europe 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies 
International Social Service 
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The Conference was opened by a welcoming ad- 
dress by Joseph Meurice, Minister of Foreign 
Trade in the Belgian Government, replacing Paul 
van Zeeland, Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
was temporarily absent from Brussels, Franz 
Leemans, counselor of the Belgian Government 
and representative of Belgian at the Conference, 
was unanimously elected chairman and served in 
this capacity throughout the Conference and the 
first session of the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe. Count Giusti del Giardino of Italy was 
elected first Vice-Chairman; Ambassador A. de 
Souza Filho of Brazil, second Vice-Chairman; and 
Dr. von Trutzschler of the German Federal Re- 
public, Rapporteur. Roswell D. McClelland of 
the Office of European Affairs, Department of 
State, served as secretary of the Conference and of 
the Provisional Committee. 

At the opening session on November 26, 1951, 
the U.S. representative presented a plan for the 
establishment of a provisional intergovernmental 
committee on migration to facilitate the move- 
ment of migrants from Europe. This plan pro- 
posed that 12 ships to be relinquished by the Iro 
on December 31, 1951, be taken over to move dur- 
ing one year of operations approximately 115,000 
persons who would not otherwise be moved from 
Germany, Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Greece to countries of immigration overseas at an 
overall estimated cost of approximately 
$34,000,000. The United States would contribute 
$10,000,000 of this sum, provided a total budget 
of approximately that proposed was adopted. It 
was suggested that membership in the Committee 
be open to governments committed to the princi- 
ple of the free movement of persons under estab- 
lished emigration and immigration laws and that 
each member as a matter of obligation contribute 
an agreed share to the administrative expenses of 
approximately $3,000,000. Contributions to the 
operating fund would be voluntary. Of the U.S. 
contribution, approximately $1,000,000 would be 
allocated to the administrative expenses and 
$9,000,000 to the operating fund, which was set 
at $14,000,000. 

The general discussion following presentation 
of the U.S. proposal indicated virtually unani- 
mous acceptance of the proposal in principle. 
Some representatives expressed disappointment at 
the limited number of migrants and refugees to 
be moved. There was general agreement that the 
proposed organization should be provisional, flex- 
ible in character and temporary, that its admin- 
istrative expenses should be held to a minimum, 
and that the maximum of the resources made avail- 
able should be allocated to operations. There 
was also unanimous agreement that refugees 
should be included among the persons to be moved. 
Questions were raised as to the necessity for utiliz- 
ing the Iro ships in the proposed movement on the 
ground that commercial shipping might prove ade- 
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quate for the evi The draft resolution pro- 
posed by the U.S. representative was criticized 
sympathetically by some representatives because 
it failed to reflect in its text proper balance be- 
tween the interests of emigration and immigra- 
tion countries. The basic elements of the plan, 
however, received general acceptance and were 
considered well suited to meet the current require- 
ments of emigration and immigration countries 
with respect to migration. 

Questions were raised as to the working rela- 
tionships between the proposed Committee and 
other international and nongovernmental bodies. 
The U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees made 
a plea for a special status as a nonvoting member 
of the proposed Committee. The representatives 
of two international organizations of trade 
unions—the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions—made pleas for 
direct participation in the proposed Committee 
by representatives of trade unions. 

At the close of the general discussion, the U.S. 
representative in replying to the foregoing obser- 
vations agreed that the plan proposed was a 
modest one but emphasized the necessity of demon- 
strating the viability of the plan prior to its ex- 
pansion to meet more adequately the total problem 
of surplus populations and of refugees requiring 
movement. It was essential, he said, to build 
soundly on small beginnings and to develop on the 
basis of accumulating experience. He assured the 
Conference that the proposal did not in any way 
envisage that the Committee would trespass in its 
activities on those of any other existing organiza- 
tion and that any assistance which could be af- 
forded by other bodies engaged in related activi- 
ties would be welcomed. He pointed out that the 
plan proposed operations for 1 year during which 
the Government members of the proposed Com- 
mittee might decide in the light of existing experi- 
ence whether the plan was to be expanded. 
extended, or terminated. 

With respect to the question of shipping, the 
U.S. representative stated that he was convinced 
that the ships presently operated by Iro and re- 
conditioned at great expense to international 
funds would be required for the movement of 
migrants and refugees, if additional members 
were to be moved from Europe beyond those pres- 
ently moving under other auspices. In order to 
remove all possible concern that the proposed 
Committee might compete with normal commer- 
cial operations, he stated that the United States 
would propose that the Committee adopt a policy 
of utilizing all commercial shipping offered which 
would meet essential requirements; namely, ade- 
quate accommodations in accordance with the reg- 
ulations of ports of embarkation and disembarka- 
tion, availability when needed at specific ports of 
embarkation for travel to specific destinations, 
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and prices comparable to those established in the 
Committee’s experience in operation. A working 
party of experts on shipping set up by the Con- 
ference later made a similar recommendation. 
The U.S. representative also expressed the advan- 
tages to be gained in operating a fleet of ships for 
—. purposes under international auspices 
such as greater flexibility in movement, savin 
in costs, and shipping schedules arranged to suit 
the particular requirements of emigration and 
immigration countries. 

F ollowing this response to the general discus- 
sion, the Conference proceeded to amend the draft 
resolution establishing the committee submitted 
by the U.S. representative and to examine the pro- 
posed administrative and operational budgets to- 
gether with the texts of various resolutions re- 
quired to be adopted in order to bring the pro- 
posed intergovernmental Committee into formal 
existence. 

Following is the text of the basic “Resolution 
To Establish a Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Surope” (Document MCB/9) as _ formally 
adopted by the Conference on December 5, 1951, 
by a vote of 16 for, none opposed, and 1 
pT sg 


THE GOVERNMENTS adopting this resolution 
RECOGNIZE 


that there exists a problem of surplus population and 
refugees in certain countries of Europe, while certain 
overseas countries offer opportunities for the orderly 
absorption of additional population ; 

that the problem is of such magnitude as to present a 
serious obstacle to economic viability and co-operation in 
Europe; 

that, whereas a general improvement in economic condi- 
tions and increased production would provide increased 
possibilities for employment and settlement in Europe and, 
by facilitating intra-European migration, would offer a 
very important contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem, an increase in European emigration to countries over- 
seas nevertheless remains another necessary element ; 

that a close relationship exists between economic de- 
velopment and immigration; . 

that international financing of European emigratio: 
should contribute not only to solving the problem of 
population in Europe, but also stimulate the creation of 
new economic opportunities in countries lacking man- 
power ; 

that, while technical assistance may make an important 
contribution to the solution of the economic problems of 
the underdeveloped countries, the development of all exist- 
ing or potential possibilities of immigration into these 
countries also constitutes an important factor for the 
solution of these problems; 

that the present volume of migration is insufficient to 
meet the needs of emigration countries or to allow full 
use of the possibilities offered by immigration countries ; 

that there is need for the pursuit by the appropriate 
international agencies of all migration activities falling 
within their respective fields; 

that the provision of facilities for the transport of 
migrants who could not otherwise be moved without such 
facilities can make an important contribution to increased 
migration; 

that, although the movement of migrants should as far 
as possible be effected by the normal commercial shipping 
and air transport services, co-ordination in this field is 
necessary in order to enable the mdvement of the largest 
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possible number of migrants by those services, and fur- 
thermore to ensure that the I. R. O.’s present shipping 
facilities are applied to the extent necessary to secure an 
additional movement of migrants; 

that steps should be taken to provide transport facili- 
ties for such refugees as may desire and have the oppor- 
tunity to emigrate from overpopulated countries; and 

that, consequently, provisional intergovernmental ar- 
rangements between the democratic governments which 
adopt or may hereafter adopt this resolution are neces- 
sary in order to move persons who are attached to the 
principles to which these governments subscribe and who 
desire to emigrate to overseas countries where their serv- 
ices can be utilized in conformity with generally accepted 
international standards of employment and living condi- 
tions, with full respect for human rights; and 

AGREE 

(1) to constitute a “Provisional Inter-Governmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe” ; 

(2) that the purpose of the Committee will be to make 
arrangements for the transport of migrants, for whom 
existing facilities are inadequate and who could not 
otherwise be moved, from certain European countries 
having surplus population to countries overseas which 
offer opportunities for orderly immigration, consistent 
with the policies of the countries concerned ; 

(3) that the terms of reference of the Committee 
will be: 

(a) to provide and arrange for land, sea and air 
transportation, as required; 

(b) to assume responsibility for the charter of such 
ships operated under the auspices of I.R.O. 
as may be required; 

(c) to co-ordinate a shipping programme utilizing 
commercial shipping facilities to the maximum 
extent possible and the chartered ships trans- 
ferred from the I.R.O. to secure those move- 
ments for which commercial facilities are 
inadequate ; 

(d) to take such actions as may be directly related 
to these ends, taking account of such national 
and international services as are available; 

(e) to take such other actions as will be necessary 
and appropriate to discharge the foregoing 
functions ; 

(4) that among the migrants with whom the Commit- 
tee will be concerned are included refugees and new 
refugees for whose migration arrangements may be made 
between the Committee and the governments of the coun- 
tries affording asylum; 

(5) that membership in the Committee will be open to 
governments with a demonstrated interest in the principle 
of the free movement of persons and which undertake, 
subject to approval by the proper governmental authori- 
ties, to make a financial contribution to the Committee, 
the amount of which will be agreed to by the Committee 
and by the government concerned ; 

(6) that the Committee will elect its own officers, estab- 
lish its Rules of Procedure, establish such sub-committees 
as it may decide (including an inter-governmental sub- 
committee on the co-ordination of transport), and exercise 
the powers required to carry out its purpose; 

(7) that the Committee will agree to a plan of opera- 
tions, a budget, a plan of expenditure and the terms and 
conditions under which available funds shall be spent, 
in accordance with the following principles: 

(a) each country of reception will retain control of 
standards of admission and the number of 
immigrants to be admitted ; 

(b) only those services will be undertaken by the 
Committee which are essential to the movement 
of migrants who could not otherwise be moved; 

(c) the Committee will ensure that its administra- 
tion is conducted in an efficient and economical 
manner ; 

(d) any member government making a contribution 
to the operating fund will be able to stipulate 
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the terms and conditions under which that con- 
tribution can be used; 

(8) that the Committee will appoint a Director respon- 
sible to the Committee; 

(9) that the Committee shall vest the Director with 
the powers necessary to carry out the responsibilities 
entrusted to him by the Committee; 

(10) that the Committee will give early consideration 
to the question of the relations to be established with 
international, non-governmental and voluntary organiza- 
tions conducting activities in the field of migration and 
refugees ; and 

(11) that the Committee will examine the need for its 
continuing existence beyond a twelve-month period. 


The Governments voting for the resolution were 
Australia, Austria, Brazil, Belgium, Bolivia, Can- 
ada, Chile, France, the German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States. The 
Austrian representative, though absent at the vote, 
had previously directed that his vote be recorded 
as favorable. The United Kingdom representa- 
tive abstained on the ground that further examina- 
tion of the proposal would need to take place in 
London. Of the governments represented by ob- 
servers, Argentina voted for the resolution and 
Guatemala abstained. These votes were not re- 
corded in the final tally. Colombia, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela were absent at the vote; Denmark, 
Israel, Norway, Peru, and Sweden responded as 
observers. 

The text of the resolution as finally adopted did 
not deviate in any important matter of substance 
from that originally submitted by the U.S. repre- 
sentative. Of the Governments voting for the 
resolution, Austria, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, the 
German Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
United States indicated at Brussels their firm 
intention to become full members of the Commit- 
tee. With the exception of the United States, all of 
these Governments would need to take appropriate 
actions later to make their financial contributions 
available to the Committee. The representatives 
of Australia, Canada, France, and Belgium, while 
supporting the project of the Provisional Com- 
mittee wholeheartedly, stated that formal action 
of adherence to the Provisional Committee and 
financial participation would require a few weeks 
in time after the Brussels conference. The final 
position of the Government of Turkey with respect 
to membership in the Committee remained uncer- 
tain at the end of the Conference. 

The Conference on Migration adjourned on 
Wednesday, December 5, 1951. The Provisional 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe convened for its first session on the morn- 
ing of December 6, 1951. The 15 Governments 
represented at the first session of the Provisional 
Committee are listed as follows in the groups into 
which they were divided later, mainly for purposes 
of allocating percentages of contributions to the 
members of the Provisional Committee: 
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Emigration Countries 


German Federal Republic 
Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Immigration Countries 


Australia 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 


Interested Countries 


Belgium 

France 
Luxembourg 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 


The procedure adopted during the first session 
of the Provisional Committee was to review and 
amend in advance each resolution proposed, the 
adoption of which would be required to complete 
the formal steps necessary to bring the Committee 
into existence. Formal adoption of all the resolu- 
tions took place at the final public meeting of the 
Provisional Committee on December 8. is was 
done in order to give each Government represen- 
tative the maximum opportunity to consult his 
Government prior to the necessity of taking 
formal action. The officers of the Conference were 
elected as officers of the Committee for the first 
session. Roswell D. McClelland continued as sec- 
retary. The observers representing interested 
organizations and the Holy See remained in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Provisional 
Committee. 

Paragraph (10) of the operative part of the 
resolution adopted by the Conference reads: 


AGREE that the Committee will give early consideration 
to the question of the relations to be established with 
international, non-governmental and voluntary organiza- 
tions conducting activities in the field of migration and 
refugees ; 


While it was anticipated that the problem of the 
relations to be established with other organiza- 
tions would be discussed at Brussels, time did not 
permit an adequate exploration of all the ques- 
tions involved, many of which would require rec- 
ommendations of a technical nature from the 
director of the Provisional Committee when 
elected, and action on this matter was consequently 
deferred to the second session of the Provisional 
Committee. 

In the discussion on the budget of administra- 
tive expenditures originally proposed in the 
amount of $3,060,300, there was unanimous in- 
sistence that the total be reduced and that the 
maximum funds available to the Committee be 
applied to operations. The final result was a 
decision to reduce the administrative budget to 
$2,359,060. This was accomplished in the main 
by a reduction in the proposed international staff, 
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both in terms of numbers and by utilizing a larger 
number of local staff personnel at national as 
distinguished from international salary scales. 
Certain proposed items of expenditure were also 
frozen pending decisions to be taken by the Com- 
mittee at later sessions. 

The operating fund of $14,000,000 was accepted 
without change. Of this fund, it was decided 
that $3,000,000 would be required for working 
capital and that $11,000,000 would be available 
for the payment of movement of migrants for 
which no reimbursement proved possible. The 
U.S. proposals that contributions to the operating 
fund which would be voluntary consist of (a) 
outright contributions in cash without restriction 
as to use; (b) contributions restricted in use, such 
as for the movement of refugees only; (c) ad- 
vance contributions in cash against which reim- 
bursements owing, would be charged later; and 
(d) reimbursement for services rendered were 
accepted without modification. Certain repre- 
sentatives indicated that their governments would 
make contributions to the operating fund to be re- 
stricted to the payment of movement for refugees. 

The procedure followed in allocating percentage 
contributions to the administrative expenditures 
to the members of the Provisional Committee 
was to assign to the United States, in the first 
instance, three-ninths of the total and two-ninths 
each to the groups of emigration, immigration, 
and interested governments. Each group there- 
after worked out the allocation of percentages 
within its own group. A final decision on allo- 
cations was that the highest contributor in any 
group should not be allocated a larger percentage 
than the highest contributor in any other group, 
excluding the United States. The ultimate result 
was that the Governments of Germany and Italy 
of the emigration group, Canada in the immigra- 
tion group, and France and the United Kington 
in the group of interested Governments, each ac- 
cepted a percentage contribution of 8.4 percent, 
subject to later confirmation and the completion 
of appropriation actions by their respective 
parliaments. 

The decisions on allocations of contributions 
were based in part upon earlier acceptance as to 
the estimated sources and destinations of the mi- 
grants to be moved as follows: 


From To 





Germany-__------- 55,000 Canada______-___ 40, 000 
Italy and Trieste. 35,000 United States_.._ *25, 000 
The Netherlands... 15, 000 Australia__._____ 25, 000 
POD eis cces 6,000 Braszil_._...._.. 18, 000 
| ae 5, 000 er 4, 000 
) ne 3, 000 

| eae 116, 000 Other countries.__ 1,000 





*U.S. Displaced Persons Act—Sec. 12 eligibles. 


There was general agreement in view of U.S. 
interest and initiative in the creation of the Pro- 
visional Committee that the director should be 
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an American. However, the U.S. representative 
was not in a position to make a specific nomina- 
tion for this post at Brussels. In consequence, 
the Committee decided to vest in Franz Leemans, 
representative of Belgium and chairman of the 
Committee, and George L. Warren, the U.S. repre- 
sentative, the powers and duties of the director 
temporarily until the second session of the Com- 
mittee when it was expected that a nomination 
would be made. This was done on the understand- 
ing that Mr. Leemans and Mr. Warren would im- 
mediateiy designate Pierre Jacobsen, formerly 
Deputy Disa of Iro, provisionally as deputy 
director of the Provisional Committee in order 
that appropriate effective action could be taken 
between the first and second sessions of the Com- 
mittee in establishing the headquarters of the 
Committee at Geneva, organizing staff, and in as- 
suming responsibility for the Committee for the 
takeover of Iro ships as they were released in- 
dividually upon the completion of their last trips 
under the Ino during January 1952. This auld 
insure continuing operation of the ships without 
a gap in service. 

The Committee in its final public session on the 
afternoon of December 8, 1951, formally adopted 
a series of resolutions implementing the decision 
to establish the Committee, all by a vote of 14~0-1. 
The United Kingdom abstained on each vote. The 
a actions taken were the adoption of the 
budget in the total sum of $36,954,000; the plan 
of expenditure for one year of operations $33,954,- 
000, including authority to the director to incur 
obligations and make expenditures under the plan; 
the scale of contributions; financial regulations; 
rules of procedure; a statement defining the pow- 
ers and duties of the director; and a resolution 
vesting the duties and powers of the director in 
the persons of Mr. Leemans and Mr. Warren. The 
Committee also voted to meet early in February 
at the call of the chairman. 

Members of the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Francis E. Walter, alternate U.S. representative, 
attended all of the meetings of the Conference and 
many meetings of the Committee. The House 
members included, in addition to Mr. Walter: 
Representative Chauncy W. Reed (R., IIl.); 
Representative Michael Feighan (D., Ohio); 
Representative Clifford Case (R., N. J.) ; Repre- 
sentative Frank L. Chelf (D., Ky.) ; and Repre- 
sentative Angier L. Goodwin (R., Mass.). 

The Provisional Committee adjourned its first 
session on December 8, 1951, to reconvene at 
Geneva in February 1952. 


© Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
adviser on refugee and displaced persons, Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Warren was US. representa- 
tive to the meetings of the Migration Conference 
and the Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee, 
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Calendar of Meetings! 


Adjourned During January 1952 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 


Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Revision of the Warsaw Con- 


vention. 


United Nations: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 


Meeting of Working Party on Standard International Trade Classi- 
fication. 

Subcommittee on Electric Power. ..... 

Subcommittee on Iron and Steel: 4th session 

Committee on Industry and Trade: 4th session 


Council on Libya, Final Meeting . 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 

Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 


Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business of the 


Contracting Parties. 


Meeting of Copyright Experts of the American Republics . 
Upv (Universal Postal Union): 
Executive and Liaison Committee Meeting ........e46-. 


In Session as of January 31, 1952 


International Materials Conference . . 
Four-Power Conference on Swiss-Allied Accord . 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: 6th session . 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of ‘War 
Economic and Social Council: 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 8th session . 
F — of the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
actices. 


Wo (World Health Organization) : 
Executive Board: 9th session . 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Personnel Licensing Division: 4th session . 
Council: 15th session . . 

International Film Festival of India 

West Point Sesquicentennial . 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1952 


Caribbean Conference on Industrial Development ...... 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: 


Final Meeting of Special Committee on the Balkans . 


Economic and Social Council: 


Economic Commission for Latin America: 

Ad Hoc Meeting to Approve Report to Ecosoc. 
Working Party on Insecticides . a8 
Economic Commission for Europe: 7th session . . 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 5th 

session. 
Technical Assistance Committee, Working Party . 
Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations : 
Commission on the Status of Women: 6th session . 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 7th session . 
Commission,on Human Rights: 8th session . 


Paris eee e* 7 . . . . Jan, 7-22 
Bangkok . . . . ee . . Jan. 7-12 
Rangoon . Jan. 11-14 
Rangoon . Jan. 15-17 
Rangoon... . Jan. 18-28 
Genev@. ...« ses . Jan. 8 
Geneva. Jan. 7-19 
Geneva. ... Jan. 14-15 
Washington . Jan. 14-20 
Bern . Jan. 21-31 
ene . Sad ole. awh Feb. 26, 1951- 
Bern... Mar. 5, 1951- 
... (rea a eee eee. = e.g 
Geneva. Jan, 21- 
Rangoon . Jan, 29- 
New York Jan. 29- 
Geneva. Jan. 21- 
Montreal. ....... Jan. 22- 
Montreal . Jan, 29- 
India... phase ete Jan. 24— 
West Point, ae January 
BAR OUBR. 6k i ee 8 Feb. 4- 
Athens. ..«.. Feb. 5- 
Santiago . Feb. 10- 
Geneva. Feb. 11- 
Geneva. Mar. 3- 
New York Mar. 3- 
New York Mar. 8- 
New York Mar. 18- 
Geneva. Mar. 24— 
New York Apr. 17- 
New York Apr. 21- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Trusteeship Council: Tenth session. ........ 


Iro (International Refugee Organization) : 


11th session of the Executive Committee. ...... 


9th session of the General Council. ......... 
“Colombo Plan” Exhibition. ......+-scceccvee 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 

Council: Ninth session . 


oe ee eee ae ee fo a 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations): 


Meeting of the Committee on Commodity Problems . 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 


2d Session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 


Professional Workers. 
Governing Body: 118th session. . 


Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Rec- 


ommendations. 
4th Inter-American Conference on Social Security . . . 


5th Regional Conference of American States Members. . . 


Metal Trades Committee: 4th session. ....... 
British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference . . 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 

Migrants from Europe: 2d session. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 


European-Mediterranean Regional Meeting: 3d session . . . 


Conference on German External Debts . 
Garr (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) : 


Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business of the 


Contracting Parties. 
Pakistan International Industries Fair 


as Ditvtcek 2) 2 a. 0 


Meetin 4° Special Committee of the International Sugar Council . 


Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Official Medical Historians Liaison Committee 


lst General Assembly of the International Mathematical { Union . 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion): 

Inter-American Seminar on Human Rights 
International Conference on Copyrights . 
2d Chicago International Trade Fair 

Caribbean Fisheries Conference 
International Cattle Exposition ‘ 
International Exhibition of Drawings ‘and "Engravings 
Milan International Trade Fair 
Fourth Inter-American Travel Congress . 
Iru (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: 7th session 
South Pacific Commission: 9th session 
Lyon 34th International Fair ‘ 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization) : 
Executive Committee: 16th meeting 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. .... 
Cannes Film Festival. . 
6th International Hydrographic Conference . 


eo es 6 Oe oe BOS 


*Tentative. 


a a ee PON! ae 


oS ae en a oe 


So niga eh New York ‘ . Feb. 27- 
Pa ee Geneva. ........ =Feb.7- 
os ereee Geneva. ........ £=Feb.1l- 
a oa) ae Colombo ........ £=Feb.15- 
a Pe ae So re! 
see ee RI se ee, See Feb. 18- 
CONS 2 ka 8 ee Feb. 18- 
etal ae ter GOnOwG:. . si. es cw sl Se 
EEN 40° Sia ma ale oe Mar. 17- 
a eee? México,D.F....... Mar. 24— 
Riode Janeiro. ..... Apr. 17- 
mejgnin te a Geneva . Apr. 21- 
oe ea ce pane al and Melbourne . Feb. 18~ 
Movement OR Cites 6 ck hr th a ees Feb. 18- 
gk ce ale eee Feb. 26- 
Ce ae eS London aes ee o Sere 
GOON dea i we oe SS Feb. (Last week) 
Poy 6s a a ees Mar. 1- 
RA i. «a. aBwX eres Mar. 3- 
ee ae Simla, India woe e See 
Pe een aa ss ee Mar. 6— 
fea eee. Mar. 11- 
> April 
ee ee Cammpege 2. wc ec ss) 
aca cere Mar. 24— 
er DS eee ee ee March 
Ee a6 se oa aces Apr. 10—- 
inet i re ree 
aioeasa EP & a ne samt te S008 Apr. 12- 
ee pao Geneva ow’. Pa 
a Gas ROMMNON. 6 es Se ae Apr. 18- 
ite hap ama Lyon acer es Bei 
itn tae de Washington. ..... . Apr. 21-* 
Perey ya Margate, ene Apr. 22- 
p> a See 6 eo eee Apr. 23- 
aor a Monte Carlo. ..... Apr. 29- 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


International Film Festival 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 23 that Frank Capra, noted Hollywood 
motion-picture producer and director, and Floyde 
EK. th documentary film producer and cur- 
rently Chief, Audio-Visual Branch, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, have been selected to serve as U.S. 
representatives to the First International Film 
Festival of India. The festival will be held in 
four cities: Bombay, January 24-February 6, 
Madras, February 7-13, New Delhi, February 
14-20, and Calcutta, February 21-27. 
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The first of its kind in India, the festival is 
intended to emphasize the importance of motion 
ictures in helping to influence and benefit the 
ives of peoples throughout the world. Approxi- 
mately 46 nations are expected to participate in 
this event. 

U.S. participation in the festival, in addition 
to the U.S. delegation, will consist of a group of 
full-length feature entertainment films and shorts, 
as well as nine government-produced motion pic- 
tures, covering cultural, scientific, and educational 
topics. 
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Personnel Licensing (ICAO) 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 22 that the fourth session of the Personnel 
Licensing Division of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (Icao) would convene 
that day at Montreal, Canada. The U.S. delega- 
tion is as follows: 


U.S. Delegate 


John J. Quinn, chief, General Rules Division, Bureau of 
Safety Regulation, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Alternate U.S. Delegate 

George E. South, International Personnel Licensing Stand- 
ards, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 


Advisers 


Everett T. Burnard, operations specialist, International 
Standards, Air Transport Association of America, 
Inc. 

Roland M. Dolder, airman standards specialist, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 

Ludwig G. Lederer, M. D., medical director, Capital Air- 
lines 

Bert A. Shields, airman standards specialist, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 

John E. Smith, M. D., chief of medical standards branch, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


The Personnel Licensing Division is one of 11 
technical “divisions” of the Air Navigation Com- 
mission, as established by the Icao Council. These 
divisions are responsible for formulating for the 
Commission, and for eventual Council action, rec- 
ommendations on standards, recommended prac- 
tices and procedures, which appear to be necessary 
or desirable for the safety and operational effi- 
ciency of international air navigation. The 
divisions function as technical or specialized con- 
ferences open to delegations from all 57 Icao con- 
tracting states. The Personnel Licensing Divi- 
sion deals with matters relating to the licensing of 
pilots and other crew members of international air 
carriers, and covers the full range of their quali- 
fications and privileges. The third session of this 
division met at Montreal, March 30-April 23, 
1948. 

The fourth session will further consider the 
qualifications and privileges of (a) the private 
pilot with reference to piloting for remuneration, 
(b) the commercial pilot and senior commercial 
pilot, (c) copilots, and (d) aircraft maintenance 
engineers. A study will be made of the Stand- 
ards and Recommended Practices in annex 1 (Per- 
sonnel Licensing) of the Chicago Convention on 
International Civil Aviation and the curricula for 
the courses of approved training in the light of 
experience in implementing annex 1 and with 
particular relation to (a) standards for the flight- 
instructor rating, (b) the advent of turbined- 
engined airplanes in international air transport, 
(c) ratings for air-traffic controllers, and (d) re- 
quirements for flight radiotelephony operators. 
Consideration will be given to the possible estab- 
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lishment of higher standards of airline-transport 
pilots to meet current operating conditions and 
standards for helicopter pilots. The agenda also 
includes such matters as medical requirements for 
personnel licensing and the possible establishment 
of two grades of instrument ratings. 


International Materials Conference 
Crude Sulphur Allocation 


The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference on January 24 announced 
the allocation of crude sulphur for the first 6 
months of 1952.1. This is the first of the Imc Com- 
mittees to adopt a longer period than one quarter 
for allocating. The longer allocation period 
should prove to be of considerable assistance to 
those countries making procurements. 

In preparing a plan of distribution, the Com- 
mittee was confronted with the fact that estimated 
requirements of sulphur as such for 1952 amounted 
to 7,364,100 long tons, as compared with an esti- 
mated production of 5,825,100 long tons, repre- 
senting a shortage of 1,539,000 tons. 

Sulphur consumption in 1951 is expected to 
have reached 6,179,900 tons as against an esti- 
mated production of 5,823,600 tons; consumption 
in 1950 was 6,128,200 tons as compared with a 
production of 5,722,000 tons. 

The shortfalls in 1950 and 1951 were met by 
reductions in stocks, mainly in the producing 
countries, especially Italy and the United States. 
In 1952 no further substantial reduction of the 
stock position in producing countries can be con- 
templated. Therefore the Committee found it 
necessary to reconcile consumption with estimated 
production. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, allocations in- 
cluded the exports of four producing countries 
only—Italy, Mexico, Norway, and the United 
States. In making the present allocations the 
Committee took into account all exporting coun- 
tries for which data are available. It came to the 
conclusion that the exports of Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, and Japan also should be included in the 
allocation arrangements. 

As had been done in previous allocations, the 
Committee dealt only with crude sulphur and did 
not allocate the relatively small quantities which 
enter into international trade as crushed, ground, 
refined, and sublimed sulphur, and in the form of 
flowers. The Committee expects, however, that 
trade in these forms of sulphur will continue to 
follow the normal pattern. 





*For text of the allocation schedule, see Imc press re- 
lease No. 57 of Jan. 23, 1952. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


(January 24-30, 1952] 


General Assembly 


A resolution maintaining the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission in existence to assist the Arab 
States and Israel in reaching agreement on out- 
standing issues was adopted by the General As- 
sembly, meeting in plenary session January 26, 
by a vote of 48 (U.S.)-5 (Soviet bloc)-1 (Iraq). 
This action followed elimination of the provision 
enlarging the Commission from 3 to 7 members 
and incorporation of two Canadian “compromise” 
amendments dropping references to the repatria- 
tion of refugees and to the strict observance of 
previous Assembly resolutions. 

Also approved 49-0-5 (Soviet bloc) was the 
U.S.-U.K.-Turkish-French resolution endorsing 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency’s 
250 million dollar 3-year program for the relief 
and reintegration of 900,000 Palestine refugees. 
On the economic side, the Assembly, by a vote of 
48-0-5 (Soviet bloc), adopted the U.S.—Chilean 
proposal for a coordinated attack on hunger and 
famine, as well as several other resolutions arising 
out of the report of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

On January 29, approval, 30-0-6 (Soviet bloc, 
Syria), was given to a U.K.—-French text recom- 
mending steps to solve the problem of Libyan 
war damages. Also adopted 39-5 (Soviet bloc)-5 
was the resolution on Eritrean economic and finan- 
cial arrangements (see Committee II). 

Committee I (Political and Security)—By a 
vote of 24 (U.S.)-9 (Soviet bloc, India, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Burma)-25 (France, U.K.), the 
Committee on January 29 approved a Chinese 
resolution determining that the U.S.S.R. had 
“failed to carry out” its 1945 treaty of friendship 
and alliance with China. Specifically, the resolu- 
tion finds that the Soviet Union obstructed the 
efforts of the National Government to reestablish 
its authority in Manchuria, and that it gave mili- 
tary and economic assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists in their effort to overthrow the National 
Government. 

Adoption of the Chinese resolution came at the 
end of a 3-day debate during which China’s 
charges were examined by the Committee against 
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the background of more recent developments in 
the Far East, with particular reference to the 
threat of further Communist aggression in South 
East Asia. Highlight of the discussion was a 
statement by United States Representative John 
Sherman Cooper—with which the United King- 
dom, France, and New Zealand subsequently 
associated—that 

Communist aggression in South East Asia would, in 
the view of my Government, be a matter of direct and 


grave concern which would require the most urgent and 
earnest consideration by the United Nations. 


Mr. Cooper’s declaration, which was made “on 
instructions of my Government” was prompted by 
concern over the “threat of further Communist 
aggression in Asia which may be latent” in earlier 
(January 3) Soviet charges that the United States 
was transporting “Kuomintang” troops from 
Taiwan to Thailand and Burma and that it 
planned to maintain Chinese Nationalist troops on 
the borders of Thailand, Burma, Vietnam, and 
Yunnan in preparation for aggressive acts against 
the Chinese People’s Republic. Twice, the United 
States representative categorically denied the 
charges—and twice the Soviet delegate repeated 
them. Burma, on the other hand, said it had ac- 
cepted assurances that the United States had 
_—! to do with the “Kuomintang stragglers” 
there. 

Earlier (January 25), the Committee completed 
action on the membership item. Two resolutions 
were approved: (1) a revised Peruvian text— 
adopted 36 (U. S.)-9 (Soviet bloc, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden)-12—which called on the 
Security Council to reconsider all (18) pending 
applications for membership in the United Na- 
tions, taking into account “such facts and evi- 
dence as states applicants for membership may 
present,” and to base its action exclusively on 
Charter conditions; and (2) a U.S.S.R. proposal— 
passed 21 (U.S.S.R.)-12 (U.S.)-25 (U.K., 
France)—calling on the Council to reconsider 14 
specified applicants, among them five Soviet 
satellites. On the initiative of Argentina, the 
U.S.S.R. resolution notes “the increasing general 
sentiment in favor of universality of the United 
Nations.” 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—A resolution con- 
gratulating the people and Government of Libya 
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on the establishment (December 24) of Libyan 
independence and considering that it should “now” 
be admitted to the United Nations was approved 
by the Committee January 28 by 48—0-0, with the 
Soviet bloc not taking part in the vote. The reso- 
lution, which also requests the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies to continue to extend 
technical assistance to Libya “upon its request,” 
was sponsored by a group of 11 states, including 
the United States. 

U.S.S.R. and Egyptian proposals for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops and liquidation (or trans- 
fer to Libyan hands) of foreign bases were rejected 
32 (U.S.)-6 (Soviet bloc, Iran)-14 and 29 (U.S.)- 
13 (Soviet bloc, Egypt, Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia)— 
11, respectively. The majority view was that the 
two proposals were inconsistent with Libya’s 
status as a sovereign and independent nation. 
Representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France stressed that the Libyan 
Government had of its own free will granted them 
> cee to retain troops and bases on Libyan 
soil. 

On January 30 the Committee approved 44-0-5 
(Soviet bloc), a Dominican resolution urging the 
Eastern European countries harboring Greek chil- 
dren to facilitate their early return to their home- 
land. The approved proposal notes with concern 
that of the four countries—Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia—invited last month 
to consult with the Standing Committee on the 
Repatriation of Greek Children, only Czechoslo- 
vakia had entered into consultations. Rumania 
declined the invitation, and Hungary and Bul- 
garia did not even bother to reply, according to 
the report of the Standing Committee. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural)—Climaxing a long and often heated dis- 
cussion of the principle of self-determination and 
of the question of its inclusion in the Human 
Rights Covenants, the Committee January 25 
adopted a composite resolution deciding in favor 
of the inclusion of an article on the right of all 
peoples and nations to self-determination “in re- 
affirmation of the principle enunciated in the 
Charter . drafted in the following terms: 
‘All peoples shall have the right to self-determina- 
tion.” The article, the resolution further pro- 
vided, should stipulate that all states, including 
those having responsibility for the administration 
of non-self-governing territories, should promote 
the realization of the right of self-determination. 

In addition, the Human Rights Commission was 
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requested to prepare, along specified lines, recom- 
mendations concerning international respect for 
self-determination of peoples. The vote was 33- 
9-10, with the United States casting a negative 
ballot on the ground that the resolution completely 
tied the hands of the Commission. 

Committee V (Administrative and Budg- 
etary)—“Permanent Staff Regulations” govern- 
ing the “fundamental conditions of service and 
the basic rights, duties and obligations” of the 
United Nations Secretariat were approved by the 
Committee January 25 by a vote of 46 (U.S.)-0-4. 
The new regulations strengthen the Secretary- 
General’s authority to terminate the appointments 
of staff members with fixed-term or temporary 
contracts. At present, less than half of the Sec- 
retariat staff hold permanent contracts. 

Committee VI (Legal)—During the period 
January 23-29, the Committee adopted a number 
of resolutions, including (1) a Venezuelan text 
which had the effect of turning down the request 
of the International Law Commission that its 
members be placed under a full-time basis; (2) 
a United Kingdom proposal deferring communi- 
cation to nonmember states (“for the purpose of 
accession”) of the Revised General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
vending ratification by 10 members; (3) a United 

ingdom-Israel resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to draw up plans for the possible 
publication of four documents designed to make 
evidence of customary law more readily available; 
and (4) a French-Iranian draft aimed at enabling 
certain nongovernmental organizations to attend 
Assembly meetings. The United States voted for 
all four resolutions. 

Peace Observation Commission—Acting on the 
recommendation of the Assembly, the 14-member 
Commission established on January 23 a Balkan 
subcommission—comprising Sweden, Colombia, 
Pakistan, France, and the United States—with 
authority to dispatch observers to any area of in- 
ternational tension in the Balkans on the request 
of any state(s) concerned. Later the same day, 
Greece’s United Nations representative, in a 
message to the members of the subcommission, re- 
_— “the immediate dispatch of observers to 
the frontier areas of Greece.” The subcommis- 
sion held its first meeting January 31, and 
unanimously approved a United States resolution 
complying with the request. Six observers are to 
be sent, one to be supplied by the United Kingdom 
and one each by the members of the subcommis- 
sion. 
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international Security and Foreign Relations ' 


The vast rearmament program upon which this 
Nation has entered has a single objective—the 
building of defensive forces and a mobilization 
base which will serve as a deterrent to Communist 
aggression and which can, if the deterrent fails, 
give us and our allies the strength to defeat the 
aggression. 

For that purpose, strength within the United 
States is not enough. The areas most vulnerable to 
aggression are not in the Western Hemisphere. 
They are in Europe, in the Middle East, and in 
Asia. To deter aggression and provide for our 
own security require not only building up our own 
strength but also building strength in these areas. 

The foreign policy and international programs 
of the United States, as well as our own military 
program, recognize that fact. That is why Ameri- 
can forces are now serving with our allies in Korea 
and Europe. That is why the Congress last year 
authorized the Mutual Security Program of mili- 
tary and economic assistance to nations which have 
common security interests with us and a determi- 
nation to preserve their freedom. 

The bulk of expenditures for international se- 
curity in this budget is for military and economic 
assistance. Other major expenditures are for the 
campaign of overseas information and education, 
for participation in the United Nations and other 
international organizations, and for the regular 
activities that make up the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

Military and economie assistance: I will soon 
submit to the Congress specific recommendations 
for the Mutual Security Program totaling about 
7.9 billion dollars. Expenditures for military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance in the fiscal year 
1953 are estimated at 10.5 billion dollars, as com- 
pared with 6.9 billion dollars in the present fiscal 
year. The bulk of the assistance will go directly 
toward helping to build adequate military de- 
fenses. The program will also include substantial 
sums for technical assistance and development 
work, under the Point Four concept, to help the 
people of economically underdeveloped areas move 
forward in solving their most pressing problems. 


*Excerpts from the Budget of the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, which is for sal.- by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $5.75 a copy (paper 
cover). Also see H. Docs. 285 and 286, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
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The solving of these problems is of vital impor- 
tance in meeting the threat of subversion, which 
in many areas of the free world is graver than the 
threat of military attack. 

The increase in Mutual Security Program ex- 
penditures will be due to a sharp acceleration in 
deliveries of military equipment to our allies over- 
seas. Expenditures for these deliveries and for 
certain other forms of military assistance, such as 
training, are estimated at 4.0 billion dollars in the 
current fiscal year and 8.0 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1953. During the past 18 months these 
deliveries have been smaller than originally 
planned, partly because of the demands of the 
Korean conflict, and partly because of the time 
required for the production of complex long-lead- 
time equipment. Our production of weapons is 
now increasing at a rate which will make possible 
deliveries in the magnitudes required for the 
scheduled build-up of free world forces. Accord- 
ingly, I have directed that a policy of allocating 
military equipment be established which will as- 
sure that United States forces in Europe and Nato 
forces, as well as other forces of certain foreign 
countries which in the case of war are most likely 
to be first attacked, are adequately equipped. 

Our Mutual Security Program is a vital and 
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indispensable element in building security for the 
free world as a whole and for this country. Under 
this program, friendly nations overseas will be 
able to obtain the crucial margin of resources— 
military or economic—which they need in order 
to ieialen rapidly their own potentials of strength 
against aggression and subversion. The strength 
they can build will be joined with the strength 
we are building in the total fight for security and 
eace, 

. We cannot, as two world wars have proved, 
isolate ourselves from threats to other free men. 
This Nation cannot stand by and see free peoples 
overrun. In the end, that could only mean isola- 
tion of this country in a world organized against 
it by Soviet masters. 

ilitary and economic assistance to Europe: 
Through the efforts of the Europeans themselves, 
combined with the additional resources we are 
making available through our military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs, real progress is being 
made in Europe toward the urgent objective of 
achieving adequate defense forces. 

As of 18 months ago, the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries in Europe had virtually no combat- 
ready defensive units in all of continental Western 
Europe, except for certain naval forces and the 
ground divisions and air squadrons on Occupation 
duty in Germany. Since then, the active strength 
of their forces has been substantially increased ; in 
terms of men on active duty, their effective ground 
strength now exceeds that of ourown Army. Air 
cover and naval ae are being provided in 
increasing amounts. Moreover, the units have been 
brought to a higher state of effectiveness through 
longer periods of service and more thorough train- 
ing and through substantial additions to equip- 
ment including replacement of obsolete weapons. 
Finally, many of the scattered units of the vari- 
ous countries are now, under the command of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, being welded into a single 
fighting force, and supporting systems of com- 
munications, supply, and bases are being devel- 
oped. Combined defense expenditures of the 
nine European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have been increased sharply, 
from the equivalent of 4.5 billion dollars in fiscal 
year 1950 to an amount estimated at more than 
9.0 billion dollars in the current fiscal year. 

Over the coming months progress in building 
European defenses will be even more rapid, under 
plans recently developed by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s Temporary Council Com- 
mittee, under United States chairmanship. This 
Committee has reviewed the present status of Eu- 
ropean defenses and the further requirements esti- 
mated by the military leaders of the member 
nations and by General Eisenhower’s international 
headquarters. It has developed a realistic plan of 
action for a rapid build-up of effective defense 
forces backed by well-trained and quickly mobili- 
zable reserves. This plan of action is designed to 
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see that nonessentials and duplications are stripped 
out and that the highest priority jobs are done 
first. In spite of these reductions, it will still be 
necessary for many of the member countries to 
make substantially larger efforts than previously 
planned, and we, in addition to our contribution 
of forces, will have to provide expedited deliveries 
of military equipment and economic assistance. 

On the basis of this new plan of action two im- 
portant conclusions emerge. First, it is now clear 
that within 12 more months Western Europe can 
have a compact force which would offer strong 
resistance in the event of an attack. Secondly, 
under the new plan it is now clear that within a 
few years it will be possible to attain a level of 
Western European defenses which would make 
invasion there so costly, and so unlikely of success, 
that the danger of its being attempted would be- 
come remote. 

Our mutual-security aid is an essential compo- 
nent required to achieve the new defense plan on 
schedule. We will provide planes, tanks, guns, 
production equipment, raw materials, and other 
supplies which are needed to carry out the plan 
but which the Europeans cannot obtain from their 
own resources. 

The largest part of this aid will be in the form 
of military equipment. The equipment we pro- 
vide will have the direct effect of bringing to com- 
bat readiness additional air wings, ground 
divisions, and naval units defending Western Eu- 
rope against aggression. To an increasing extent, 
the equipment we provide will be procured in Eu- 
rope. This will somewhat lighten the production 
burden on this country, and by stimulating Eu- 
ropean military production will help to bring 
nearer the day when Europe will be able to main- 
tain her forces without further assistance from us. 

To enable the European countries to expand 
their defense programs on schedule, other aid in 
the form of commodities—economic aid—will be 
needed. The economy of Europe is undergoing 
a serious strain, 1. part because of its own expand- 
ing defense programs and in part because of 
world-price movements associated with the defense 
build-up of the free world as a whole. Two of the 
key countries, Britain and France, have been un- 
able in recent months to pay for essential imports 
except by dipping deeply into their limited dollar 
reserves. As the European defense programs ex- 
pand, and industry and manpower are directed 
toward defense rather than producing for export, 
European dollar deficits will continue to be serious 
although not nearly so large as those which had to 
be dealt with in the immediate postwar years. 

To meet these problems it will be necessary for 
the European countries to take additional meas- 
ures to facilitate allocation of resources to defense 
and to prevent internal inflation. But despite 
such measures, the Europeans will require our 
aid in meeting the problem of dollar deficits with- 
out interruption of the defense build-up. 
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The Mutual Security Program will also include 
assistance to certain European countries not in- 
cluded in the North Atlantic Treaty. This bud- 
get includes funds for military and economic 
assistance to help maintain the independence of 
Yugoslavia, which stands as an example to Soviet 
satellites that independence can be achieved. 
Greece and Turkey, key barriers to Soviet ex- 
pansion into the eastern Mediterranean, are main- 
taining large forces which are expected to be 
integrated soon into the North Atlantic Treaty 
defense system. Through military and economic 
assistance we will continue to assist them in carry- 
ing this heavy burden. Negotiations are also in 
_—— leading toward German participation in 

turopean defense. 

Assistance to other areas of the free world: 
The vulnerability to internal and external ag- 
gression of many parts of the non-European free 
world, especially the Middle East and Asia, re- 
> that we make the strongest efforts to help 
these areas gain in strength and stability. 

Our Mutual Security Program for these areas, 
as compared with Europe, will place propor- 
tionately more emphasis on economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance than on supplying militar 
equipment. So long as conditions exist to feec 
the fires of Communist agitation—conditions of 
poverty, disease, illiteracy, and economic stagna- 
tion—there will be the continuous danger of sub- 
version and internal collapse. These problems 
are deep-rooted and stubborn, but they can be 
solved. Under the Act for International De- 
velopment and other legislation, this country 
adopted a long-range policy of working directly 
with the underdeveloped countries to help them 
solve these problems and lay a firm foundation 
upon which they can build with their own re- 
sources. This policy has helped them to achieve 
progress within their own economies, and to in- 
crease their contribution of vital raw materials 
to the rest of the free world. In each instance 
our assistance is predicated on the maximum pos- 
sible effort by the recipient country to solve its 
own problems. 

In the Middle East, events during the past year 
have emphasized the urgency of achieving sta- 
bility and more adequate defenses. Much can be 
accomplished by programs of technical assistance 
to deal with basic problems of low productivity 
which underlie much of the region’s difficulties. 
This budget provides funds for our contribution 
for the second year of the 3-year program for 
reintegration of Arab refugees and other funds 
for assistance to the Arab States, Iran, and 
Israel. 

In Asia, the Mutual Security Program for the 
fiscal year 1953 will provide for a continued flow 
of military equipment, to assist the troops of 
France and of the Associated States of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, in their gallant fight against 
the Communist insurgents in Indochina. We are 
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sen and will continue to provide under this 
udget, military equipment and other supplies to 
the Chinese forces defending Formosa. Philip- 
pine troops, with weapons supplied under the 
Mutual Security Program, are making good prog- 
ress in suppressing the Communists who have been 
a dangerous threat to the economic and political 
development of the Republic. 

The needs of Asian countries for economic aid 
vary substantially from country to country. 
Some countries are rich in resources; here the 
great need is for technical assistance to help them 
more quickly master the complex problems of de- 
veloping and organizing their resources for the 
welfare of their people. In Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, technical assistance will be provided to 
help this young republic develop its resources and 
establish essential administrative, health, and edu- 
cational facilities so as to increase the stability 
of its democratic government. To other countries 
in Asia we are supplying technical assistance and 
also developmental aid to supplement their own 
development programs. In India, for example, 
the Government has undertaken a large-scale pro- 
gram of agricultural expansion in order to meet 
the increasing pressure of population in relation 
to food production. In — of mobilizing every 
resource it can, India will require some aid from 
us to help solve her agricultural problem. 

In Latin America it is essential that we con- 
tinue our part of the jointly financed programs of 
technical assistance, which are making an im- 
ortant contribution toward solving problems of 
frealth, education, and agricultural productivity. 
The Latin-American economy continues to attract 
a large flow of private American capital. Key 
development projects, including those for stra- 
tegic materials, will continue to be financed 

rimarily on a loan basis, especially by the 
xport-Import Bank under its recently increased 
loan authority. This budget also contains limited 
funds for military assistance to Latin America. 

We are also contributing to United Nations 
technical assistance programs. In addition, the 
broad purposes of the Point Four concept are 
being furthered by private investment, by loans 
from our Export-Import Bank, many of them 
for strategic materials development, and by loans 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. In preparing the Mutual Se- 
curity Program for underdeveloped countries, 
careful consideration has been given to all loan 
possibilities. 

Overseas information: Expenditures for our 
overseas information and educational exchange 
program, basic to our Campaign of Truth, are 
estimated at 157 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1953. The increase of 47 million dollars over the 
current fiscal year will be needed for expanded 
radio facilities, including shipborne transmitters, 
capable of reaching more and more people behind 
the Iron Curtain and overpowering Soviet jam- 
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ming attempts; for transfer of the Army’s infor- 
mation program in Japan to the State Depart- 
ment; and for a general intensification of our 
efforts in the most critical areas of the world. 

This vital program is coordinated with other 
parts of our total security effort. Soviet propa- 
ganda and agitation use every possible device, 
direct and concealed, to pervert the hopes and 
play upon the fears of a peoples. Internal 
subversion, buttressed by propaganda techniques 
rather than the commitment of Soviet armies, has 
played the leading part since World War II in 
the expansion of the Soviet Empire. Against 
these menacing instruments of the cold war, the 
Campaign of Truth has been making substantial 
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gains. The overseas information program, 
speaking through every possible medium—radio, 
press, motion pictures, information centers, ex- 
change of persons—is exposing the true nature of 
the Communist menace and explaining to the rest 
of the world the truth about our objectives. 
Other foreign affairs: In addition to the funds 
for overseas information and education, this 
budget includes expenditures of 162 million dol- 
lars for the conduct of other foreign affairs. We 
and our allies must make sure, through the United 
Nations and other channels, that war does not 
come about from a misunderstanding of our true 
motives or from a failure to understand our de- 
termination to resist tyranny. , 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS! 


The past year has been marked by great gains 
in our basic economic strength. These gains have 
enabled us to move forward toward our security 
objectives with far less strain upon the economy 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

It is the tragic necessity of our time that we 
and other peace-loving peoples must devote so 
large a part of our resources to building up our 
military strength. But it is because we seek 
peace—a just and lasting peace—that we have 
shouldered this burden. If, despite our best ef- 
forts, another world conflict should come, the 
cost would be beyond description. If we succeed 
in the effort for peace, our productive ability will 
enable us to achieve a material well-being never 
before known. 

This effort for peace finds the people of the 
United States substantially in agreement. We all 
know that we must stand firm against aggression, 
build up our defenses, cooperate with other free 
peoples, and hold the door open for the fair settle- 
ment of international disputes. Our basic inter- 
national policy is backed by national unity. 

But our foreign policy cannot succeed, if there 
is excessive division on domestic matters. Eco- 
nomic issues and international issues are now in- 
separably connected. It is a fundamental fact 
that the defense program itself, and our aid to 
friendly nations, must be related to the capacity 
of our economy. If we overestimated the strength 


*Excerpts from The Economic Report of the President 
Transmitted to the Congress January 1952, which is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 55 cents 
a copy (paper cover). 
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of our economy, we could weaken our power to 
resist aggression. If we underestimated its 
strength, we could fall short of doing the things 
that can and must be done to prevent aggression. 

Without continued economic growth, the de- 
fense burden could make us weaker year by year. 
Without economic stability and control of infla- 
tion, the resulting hardships could disastrously 
affect millions of our people. Without agreement 
on economic fundamentals at home, group con- 
flicts or political conflicts could weaken our ability 
to withstand the communist threat. 

It is only natural that the scope and operation 
of a program of this magnitude should evoke some 
disagreement and criticism. This can be con- 
structive. But it would be most unfortunate if, 
in those economic matters which affect our world 
security, we were divided by narrow partisanship 
rather than united by the desire to find the best 
possible solution. 

To agree upon wise policies, it is essential to 
know and understand the facts. These facts are 
available, and they are compelling. They show 
that our basic economic strength is greater than 
it was a year ago. They point the way to the 
necessary policies that we should follow. They 
reveal why all of us can and need to stand upon 
common ground. 


The Harder Job Ahead 


Government outlays for the major security pro- 
grams are estimated to rise from a current annual 
rate of 45 billion dollars to almost 65 billion by the 
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end of this calendar year. As a proportion of 
total i the increase will be from 14 percent 
to more than 18 percent. These over-all figures do 
not fully portray the impact. In 1952, more than 
a third of the output of the construction and metal- 
working industries will be taken for military 
purposes. Military production and construction 
will claim more than a fourth of our copper sup- 
ply, and half of our aluminum supply. 

Though the major expansion will take place 
this year, the program which I am submitting will 
call for a further increase in the rate of security 
outlays during calendar 1953. We cannot hope 
that security program expenditures will start de- 
clining toward a lower rate until 1954. 

But the most difficult problems will be within 
the next 12 months. After we cross this hurdle, 
continued expansion of our raw materials base, 
and slackening of military requirements for ma- 
terials, will considerably ease the strain. In the 
meantime, however, it will be necessary to curtail 
the use of critical materials for many peacetime 
products. Serious problems will be faced by some 
smaller manufacturing firms, unable to convert 
their plants to defense production or to find 
substitute materials. 

I want to direct special attention to that part 
of our security effort which is aimed at increasing 
the strength of other free nations. Most of our 
aid is going to Western Europe. During the 2 
years of the Marshall Plan prior to the Korean 
outbreak, industrial production in Western Euro- 
pean countries rose 30 percent. Nevertheless, 
their recovery was far from complete when they 
had to undertake heavy new defense burdens. 
Since June 1950, they have added substantially 
to their armed forces and have more than doubled 
their defense expenditures. While their indus- 
trial production has risen another 15 percent dur- 
ing this period, it still is far below the level 
required for defense and for economic stability. 

The Western European countries can shoulder 
only part of their heavier defense outlays through 
increased productivity. In addition, cuts must be 
made in their domestic consumption, which only 
recently has been restored to the prewar levels, and 
in capital investment, which is needed to build 
long-run economic strength. Exports, which are 


necessary if self-support is to be achieved, are also’ 


being limited. If these countries tried to produce 
or buy abroad, solely with their own resources, all 
the goods needed for defense, the probable result 
would be drastic cuts in living standards, intoler- 
able inflation, and grave danger to political 
stability. 

It is only a matter of intelligent self-interest on 
our part to add something to the resources of these 
countries. And it is essential for us to understand 
that, whether we make this addition in the form of 
“military aid” or “economic aid,” the objective 
and the function are the same: common security. 
When we supply military goods, some of the most 
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dangerous cutbacks in European civilian produc- 
tion can be avoided. When we supply economic 
assistance, some European productive facilities 
and foreign exchange are released for defense. 
The form of aid that best serves the purpose in a 
particular case is not something which can be de- 
cided in the abstract. It depends upon the chang- 
ing circumstances in the individual European 
countries. 

We are also providing aid to the nations in the 
Near East and Africa, in Asia and the Pacific, and 
to the other American Republics. Much of it is 
military aid. A somewhat lesser amount—but one 
which has been steadily increasing—is being di- 
rected to attacking the more general problems re- 
sulting from underdevelopment. Chronic poverty 
now affects the ability of some of these countries to 
maintain independence in the face of threatened 
aggression or subversion. This calls for a demon- 
stration—by positive and sustained action by the 
free nations as a whole—that the economic aspira- 
tions of underdeveloped countries can best be 
realized in association with the rest of the free 
world. 

Our reliance on other nations of the free world 
is not simply a matter of combined military 
strength. Our productive potential is vitally de- 
pendent on supplies of critical raw materials— 
particularly metals—coming from abroad. We 
are joining with the other free countries in efforts 
to encourage the production and achieve a fair 
distribution of such materials. 


The Real Meaning of Economy 


Our economic and military aid to free nations 
banded with us against aggression must be kept 
under vigilant and continuous review. It must 
be coupled with assurance that the countries re- 
ceiving it are doing their full share. But it would 
be false economy, after all our efforts since World 
War II to help rebuild economic life and maintain 
political stability in war-damaged countries, to 
reverse the process by weakening the aid program. 
We must recognize that strength or weakness at 
any point in the free world adds to strength or 
weakness at every point. It would not be true 
economy to spend a dollar for the common defense 
on one side of the Atlantic, when it would con- 
tribute more to the common defense if spent on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

There has recently been growing appreciation 
in the United States that the defense programs 
of the countries of Western Europe should not 
move so fast as to reduce standards of living below 
a level consistent with political stability and im- 
munity against internal subversion. Some adjust- 
ments are now being made to take account of this 
fact. But it would not be true economy, because 
some partners in a joint enterprise have not the 
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resources to do all that would be desirable, for 
the strongest partners to relax from doing its best. 

If our own security efforts, through their de- 
mand upon raw materials and their effect upon 
world prices, are imposing an excessive burden 
upon other nations, there are right and wrong 
ways to meet this problem. We are lessening the 
pressures upon prices and raw materials, not by 
relaxing our security program, but rather by cut- 
ting somewhat into nonessential consumption and 
investment; by holding down domestic inflation 
through an effective anti-inflationary program; 
and by making cooperative efforts to share scarce 
materials and to stabilize international prices. 
This is the right approach. The proposal to solve 
the whole problem by drastically cutting the se- 
curity effort everywhere is false economy—because 
the nub of the problem is to maintain a mutual 
security program which in total is adequate to 
the danger confronting us. It would be super- 
ficially easy—but disastrous—to reduce the de- 
fense strain by torpedoing the defense program. 


Aiding Other Free Nations 


We must maintain a realistic attitude toward 
foreign aid. Mindful of the limitations of our 
own economy, we must also be mindful that some 
other countries are confronted by economic and 
political strains far more serious than ours. In 
the final analysis, the free world must be made 
more secure if we are to be secure. 

Our foreign policy objectives require continued 
provision of both military and economic aid to 
free nations. Both types of aid are necessary. 
Our North Atlantic Treaty partners, in particular, 
are undertaking heavier burdens, whether they 
rebuild their defenses by buying military equip- 
ment from other countries, or by cutting civilian 
production to produce military goods themselves. 

These countries are making great efforts to 
shoulder these burdens through their own produc- 
tive efforts. This requires, among other things, 
that they have outlets for some of the goods which 
they can produce and want to exchange for other 
goods which they need to import. In this connec- 
tion, I again recommend the repeal of Section 104 
of the Defense Production Act, which restricts 
our imports of certain goods which the European 
and other countries have available for export to 
us on mutually advantageous terms, 

It is necessary to encourage the efforts which 
underdeveloped countries are making to further 
their own economic development, and to support 
these efforts by providing as much technical and 
economic assistance as we can afford and as they 
can effectively use for that purpose. 

We shall continue to share scarce capital goods 
by providing priority and other supply assistance 
for the export of such goods for essential purposes 
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abroad. We shall also continue to participate 
actively in international arrangements to en- 
courage production and equitable distribution of 
scarce raw materials in the free world. Such 
measures help to expand the supply of goods and 
to restrain dangerous inflationary forces. 


International transactions of the United States 
during 1951 saw the expansion in exports of goods 
and services, which reached a peacetime record of 
more than 20 billion dollars, exceed the expan- 
sion in imports. Imports also reached a new high, 
despite a slump in commodity imports in the sec- 
ond and third quarters. Exports of semi-finished 
and finished products increased in quantity as well 
as price. The export surplus, which had fallen to 
an annual rate of 1.5 billion dollars in the second 
half of 1950, increased to a rate of about 6.5 billion 
in the second half of 1951. 

Foreign aid extended during 1951 increased by 
much less than the export surplus, and the gold 
and dollar outflow was reversed. Exports of pri- 
vate capital dropped below their 1950 level. 
United States private investors continued to en- 
counter obstacles to investment abroad. 

In other free nations, total industrial produc- 
tion, money incomes, and prices rose in 1951 com- 
pared with 1950, but agricultural production 
showed little change from the preceding crop year. 
The balance of payments positions of some coun- 
tries, notably the United Kingdom and France, 
became worse during the year, and the general 
economic situation deteriorated in a number of 
countries. The worldwide rise in prices, set off by 
the Korean hostilities, slowed up or was partly 
reversed in most countries during the first half of 
1951, although in many it was resumed during the 
second half of the year. 








CORRECTIONS 


In the Butietin of December 31, 1951, 
p. 1075, the last sentence of the second para- 
graph should read: “The extending legisla- 
tion authorized the continuance of the pro- 
gram to June 30, 1953, and provided that 
not more than $100,000 a year might be made 
available for the purpose.” 

In the Butiet1n of January 14, 1952, p. 43, 
the first sentence should read: “Zhe follow- 
ing was released to the press by ECA on 
December 29:” 
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Treaties With Japan, Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines 


Presented to the Senate 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


It is with deep awareness of the historical sig- 
nificance of this occasion that I come before you 
today for the purpose of presenting to the United 
States Senate for its advice and consent four 
treaties—the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Mu- 
tual Defense Treaty with the Philippines, the Se- 
curity Treaty with Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Security Treaty with Japan—the ratifica- 
tion of which will lay a strong foundation for our 
policy in the Pacific and profoundly strengthen 
the community of freedom-loving nations.’ 

The interest of the United States in Asia is his- 
toric. Intercourse between the two continents ex- 
tends back to the infant days of the American 
Republic, when sailing ships navigated the Horn 
to trade with China and the East Indies. Our ties 
with Japan date back to 1853 when Commodore 
Perry first sailed into Tokyo Bay—ties which over 
the years were strengthened by extensive trade 
and cultural interchange. Our relationship to the 
Philippines was for over 40 years that of a guard- 
ian, a relationship which by mutual desire and 
agreement prepared them for self-government and 
culminated in their independence. Our ties with 
Australia and New Zealand are based on common 
language and institutions and the comradeship 
growing out of our association during the world 
wars. 

The treaties with Japan which are before you 
are based on a spirit of reconciliation and mutual 
confidence and trust. As early as 1943, in the 
midst of war, the U.S. Government began its plan- 
ning for the occupation of Japan, an occupation 
based not on retribution but on altruistic prin- 
ciples directed solely toward the purpose of re- 
building a peaceful Japan which could assume its 
full responsibilities as a member of the community 
of nations. The reforms carried out by Japan 
under the guidance of General MacArthur and 
General Ridgway have been far reaching; mili- 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Jan. 21 and printed from Cong. Rec. of Jan. 21, p. A304. 

* For texts of these treaties, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 
1951, p. 349; ibid., p. 335; July 23, 1951, p. 148; and Sept. 
17, 1951, p. 464. 
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taristic influences have been eradicated; a for- 
ward-looking program of land reform has been 
enacted—a program which stands in marked con- 
trast to the so-called land reforms of Communist- 
dominated countries; free labor unions have been 
fostered; women’s rights have been guaranteed; 
and a government under civil control and respon- 
sible to the wishes of all the people has been es- 
tablished. These reforms evoke a sincere response 
from the Japanese people and were carried out in 
a spirit of close cooperation and understanding. 
The strong and continuing support which these 
measures have received from a majority of the 
Japanese is indicative of the increasing identity 
of interest which has been created between the 
democracies and Japan. 

While John Foster Dulles, the Special Repre- 
sentative of the President, will explain in further 
detail the bases of our policy toward Japan and 
will reply to any questions which you dale to 
put to him, I would like to state at this time that 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan not only reestab- 
lishes Japan as a sovereign independent nation 
but also does justice to the countries ravaged by 
Japanese aggression. An integral part of the 
treaty is Japan’s declaration of its intention to 
apply for membership in the United Nations and 
in all circumstances to conform to the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations; and in pub- 
lic and private trade and commerce to conform 
to internationally accepted fair practices. The 
treaty confirms the provisions of the Potsdam 
Declaration that Japan’s territory shall be limited 
to the four main islands and some minor islands 
and that Japanese prisoners of war shall be re- 
patriated. The treaty recognizes that Japan 
should pay reparations to the Allied Powers for 
the damage and suffering caused by it during the 
war. It also recognizes that in view of Japan’s 
scarcity of resources, these arrangements shall im- 
pose neither additional liabilities on other Allied 
Powers nor a foreign exchange burden on Japan. 
The provisions of this treaty provide a basis for 
Japan to take its place in the community of peace- 
ful and law-abiding nations—a basis denis con- 
firming to Japan not only its rights but also its 
responsibilities. 
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However, Japan cannot defend her new-found 
freedom alone, nor can any other free nation of 
Asia stand alone against the ruthless forces of 
Soviet imperialism threatening the peace of the 
world today. The continued independence of 
these countries depends on their achieving a unity 
based on sultatliglae of collective security which 
will deter any would-be aggressor, and it is to this 
end that the Government of the United States has 
negotiated the three security treaties now pre- 
sented to you. 

In mutual recognition by the United States and 
Japan of the power vacuum that would be created 
in Japan upon the removal of the forces of the 
occupation, the United States in the security treaty 
with Japan expresses its present willingness to 
maintain certain of its armed forces in and about 
Japan, in the expectation, however, that Japan 
will itself increasingly assume responsibility for 
its own defense against direct and indirect aggres- 
sion. Furthermore, in order to foster conditions 
leading to peace and security in the western Pacific 
and to relieve the states therein of fears of any 
possible revival of Japanese militarism, the United 
States negotiated with the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand a security agreement and 
confirmed its historical relationship with the Re- 
public of the Philippines through a treaty of mu- 
tual defense. The essence of the treaties lies in 
the recognition by each party that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area upon one of its partners 
in the treaty would be dangerous to its peace and 
safety. Accordingly, each declares that it would 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. 

The ratification of these treaties will give cour- 
age and hope to millions of people in the Pacific 
area, whose primary desire is to live at peace with 
their neighbors. It is our hope that these treaties 
will serve as a point of departure for the develop- 
ment of an effective system of regional security in 
_ the Pacific. As Americans, we can be proud of the 
leadership which we have taken in negotiating 
these treaties which reaffirm our historic interest 
in the maintenance of the integrity and independ- 
ence of the countries of the Far East. 

It was a hundred years ago this year that 
Commodore Perry sailed from the United States 
to the Far East, an event which was to result 
in the end of Japan’s isolationism and feudalism 
and in her emergence as a modern state. During 
the past century, in the course of her coming of 
age, Japan has made mistakes—mistakes which 
finally brought her to the brink of disaster. I be- 
lieve that she has come to a clear realization of the 
fallacies of her past actions and that she is now 
prepared to assume her full share of responsibility 
in the cause of international cooperation and 
peace. 

The four treaties which are before you will open 
the way for a new era in the Pacific. 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ 


Mr. CuHarrMan: You and the members of your 
Committee are familiar with these four treaties 
for you have helped to make them. For this 
reason, and because the President’s transmittal in- 
cluded detailed article by article explanations, I 
shall defer until the question period a discussion 
of the texts, stating first the basic propositions 
which I deem to be controlling. 


Free Nations’ Need of Japan 


‘My first proposition is this: The community of 
free nations needs Japan. 

Japan is not just a spot on the map. Japan is 
a living community which can contribute largely 
to the happiness and well-being of others. 

Japan’s culture, both ancient and modern, com- 
mands world-wide appreciation and acclaim. 
The Japanese, perhaps more than any other 

eople, know how to get happiness out of beauty. 
Their craftsmanship is of a high order. They 
are highly literate and industrious, and they are 
brave. They know the West better than many 
Eastern countries, and are especially qualified to 
help to bring about a closer understanding be- 
tween the East and West. 

Japan is the only important industrial nation 
of Asia. Its existing plants, at full capacity, 
can produce 10 million tons of crude steel per 
annum and launch 800,000 gross tons of ships 
per annum. Japan has the capacity, through its 
skills, industry and trade, not only to achieve 
for itself a good measure of well-being but to do 
so in ways that will help the less developed coun- 
tries to raise their living standards and to develop 
their resources and industrial capacity. 

If, however, Japan, instead of being one of the 
free nations, became captive to Soviet communism, 
that would involve a major shift in the present 
power position. Japan’s capabilities could be ex- 
ploited to give long-range overseas striking power 
to the vast human and natural resources which 
Soviet communism already controls on the Asian 
mainland. Stalin, whose views are not negligible, 
has said that with Japan the Soviet Union would 
be “invincible.” 

The Soviet leaders do not disguise the fact that 
they seek, above all, to be able to exploit the in- 
dustrial capabilities of Japan and Germany. If 
they came into control of both these countries, or 
perhaps either, the stage would be set for a 
climactic struggle of doubtful outcome. 

“The community of free nations needs to deny to 
Soviet communism the chance to use Japan for 
evil, and it needs for itself Japan’s vast capacity 
for good.. 





* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Jan. 21 and printed from Cong. Rec. of Jan. 21, p. A295. 
Mr. Dulles is Consultant to the Secretary. 
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Japan’s Need of the Free World Community 


My second proposition is this: If the commun- 
ity of free nations needs Japan, so also does Japan 
need the free world community. 

Tsarist Russia was the historic enemy of Japan, 
and the Soviet Communists have enthusiastically 
taken over that role. They have closed in on 
Japan, seizing its northern islands, and seeking, 
by conquest of Korea, to complete Japan’s encircle- 
ment. They have refused to repatriate the Japa- 
nese prisoners. At the San Francisco Peace Con- 
ference the Soviet Government gave a preview of 
its intentions by demanding that their Red Navy 
have, in perpetuity, a monopolistic right to patrol 
not only the straits which surround Japan but 
even the straits which separate the Japanese home 
islands. 

The Japanese, now wholly disarmed, need col- 
lective security as is envisaged by the U.N. Char- 
ter. Without that, their sovereignty would evap- 
orate in a matter of hours and the new hopes and 
worthy ambitions which now inspire the Japanese 
people would be ruthlessly extinguished. 


Mutual Goals of Japan and the Free Community 


My third proposition is this: The mutual goals 
of Japan and the free community can be obtained 
only if Japan gets peace and freedom. 

The Japanese are a proud and sensitive people. 
They have demonstrated the capacity to be a great 
people, although at times they have been misled as 
to the nature of true greatness. 

They accepted in defeat the Potsdam surrender 
terms, which were severe, and they have scrupu- 
lously and honorably carried them out. They ex- 
pect their victors to be equally honorable and 
scrupulous and they would deeply and justifiably 
resent being kept in subjection for reasons un- 
related to the surrender terms. 

General McArthur, who for five and one-half 
years administered the surrender terms as Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, was 
uniquely in a position to judge whether and when 
Japan was entitled to liberation. He said in June 
1950: 

The Japanese people have faithfully fulfilled the obli- 
gations they assumed under the instrument of surrender 
and have every moral and legal right to the restoration 
of peace. On this point all of the Allied Powers concerned 
are in full accord and publicly committed and their fail- 
ure to protect Japan in this right would be a foul blem- 
ish upon modern civilization. We should not allow our- 
selves to be deterred from moving invincibly forward 
along a course which we ourselves and the entire world 
recognize to be morally and legally right. 


‘Failure to satisfy Japan’s moral and legal right 
to restoration of peace and complete sovereignty 
would, General MacArthur said, be looked upon in 
Japan and throughout Asia as “colonialization ;” 
and limitations on Japanese sovereignty, even if 
legally conceded by Japan, would, he said, be of 
little practical value because their effectiveness 
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would, in turn, “be limited by the bitterness and 
resentments which would thereafter dominate the 
Japanese mind.” v 

The foregoing statements were made by General 
MacArthur a year and a half ago and they inspired 
the Japanese peace and security treaties now be- 
fore you. 

I have seen General MacArthur within the last 
fortnight, and he has assured me that he holds to 
the same views which he expressed as set out 
above. 


Japan as a Dependable Member of the Free Nations 


My fourth proposition is this: Japan can be re- 
lied upon to be a dependable member of the com- 
munity of free nations. 

The Japanese are an intensely patriotic people 
who love their country and their distinctive cul- 
ture and civilization. They respect and revere 
their Emperor and the stability and unity of the 
nation which he symbolizes. The Japanese 
women with their new privileges and dignities, the 
industrial workers now organized for collective 
bargaining, and the farmers, who have largely 
become owners instead of tenants, cherish the new 
rights and opportunities which have come to them 
under the wise policies of the Occupation and 
which are reflected in the new Japanese Constitu- 
tion and post-surrender legislation. All of the 
people long for a lasting peace which will erase 
the awful horror of the last war. 

The Japanese are eager to join in the U.N. 
search for collective security and their voluntary 
identification with resistance to aggression in 
Korea has been dramatic and has incurred the 
wrath of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders. 

The Japanese enforced in the strictest way the 
U.N. embargo against Red China and North 
Korea. They facilitated the passage of U.N. 
troops and supplies through Japan by giving them 
the highest priority on their overcrowded com- 
munications system. They turned over their best 
hospitals and resort hotels to invalided U.N. mili- 
tary personnel who were evacuated from Korea. 
They manufactured and shipped gratis about 214 
million yards of cotton cloth for civilian relief in 
Korea. The Japanese people offered blood dona- 
tions far exceeding the United Nations quotas. 
Perhaps most significant of all was the fact that 
when the United States armed policing forces were 
totally withdrawn from Japan for use in Korea, 
there was not a single instance of Japanese in- 
subordination to the Occupation rule and Japanese 
employees effectively took over the guarding of 
United States installations. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, there are some confused 
and misled people, and Communist propaganda 
seeks to multiply their number. But it has no 
great success, for the overwhelming majority of 
the Japanese people identify their mortal enemy 
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and know that, if they fell under Soviet domina- 
tion, that would mean an end to their national in- 
dependence; that their Emperor would be 
liquidated as a “criminal ;” that all of their newly 
won human rights and dignities would vanish and 
that, instead of peace, the Japanese, like the North 
Koreans and the Chinese Communists, would be 
required to pour out their life blood to serve the 
ambition of their foreign masters. 

In this connection I call attention to the state- 
ment of the Japanese Prime Minister, contained 
in his letter to me of December 24, 1951.4 He 
declares his Government’s desire to establish 
treaty relations with the National Government of 
China and he sets forth the hostility of the Com- 
munist regime of China which precludes such 
relations with it. The Japanese Government, in 
this matter, shows an insight and a courage which 
must command our respect and admiration. 

Of course, Russia and Communist China have 
raw materials and markets that Japan could use 
to advantage. The Communists can offer what 
looks like attractive economic bait. But the Jap- 
anese people, before they bite, will be wary, know- 
ing that this bait may be on a hook and that the 
hook may be on a line and that the line may run 
to Moscow. 

The Japanese see the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist menace for what it is and can be trusted 
to resist that menace to the limit of their ability. 
Also their ability is considerable because of their 
long experience with Russian and oriental ways. 
Their ideas may not always be identical with ours, 
but that will not automatically mean that the 
Japanese are wrong or disloyal to our common 
cause. 

I do not ignore the fact that unless the 84 million 
people of Japan find the possibility of decent 
survival in freedom, they may eventually succumb 
to the “security” of captivity. But given reason- 
able access to free world markets and sources of 
raw materials, Japan can prosper without major 
dependence on Russia and Communist China. The 
last few years show that. 

Even before the enactment of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (the Battle 
Act), the Japanese have been cooperating in 
United States policy to prevent the export to the 
Soviet bloc of any goods of strategic significance 
and the Japanese on January 17 promptly certi- 
fied under the provisions of the Battle Act that 
they have imposed not only a total embargo on 
the shipment to the Soviet Union and countries 
under its domination of items deemed by us to be 
of strategic military significance but that it is 
also controliing the export to the Soviet bloc of 
additional items not subject to embargo under 
title I of the act but subject to control under 
title II. 

Trade between Japan and the Communist main- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 120. 
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land has, for some time, been negligible. During 
the first 9 months of 1951 less than one percent of 
Japan’s imports were from Communist China and 
less than one percent of her exports were to main- 
land China. 

As Prime Minister Yoshida said at San Fran- 
cisca, “The role of China trade in Japanese 
economy, important as it is, has often been 
exaggerated, as proven by our experience for the 
past 6 years.” 

During those 6 years, without any large trade 
with Russia or China, Japan’s economy has been 
substantially rebuilt and her living standards, ex- 
cept for housing, restored to approximately those 
of prewar. It is true that this has involved sub- 
stantial U.S. economic aid averaging about 400 
million dollars a year for the first 5 years. On 
the other hand, these were abnormal years for 
Japan, involving the rehabilitation of her indus- 
try from the dislocations of the war. In 1946 
Japan’s industrial output was 33 percent of the 
prewar average. By 1951 it was 140 percent of 
the prewar average. Exports in 1946 averaged 
only 6,500 million dollars per month, in contrast 
to the current rate of about 125 million dollars 
per month. 

During the past year Japan has more than 
earned its way in the world with the help of 
receipts from economic services rendered in Japan 
for account of the U.N. action in Korea and other 
expenditures by the U.S. forces in Japan. Japan 
will continue for some time to earn substantial 
amounts of dollars in consequence of United States 
and United Nations expenditures in the area for 
security and economic purposes. 

Japan’s economic future involves uncertainties. 
But unless the free nations become irresponsible, 
Japan will not be forced, by economic conditions, 
to align itself with the Communist mainland area 
or to strengthen the Communist military potential. 

Japan will need what the Potsdam surrender 
terms promised, namely, “access to raw materials” 
and “participation in world trade relations.” She 
will need to modernize her industrial plant, which 
is now somewhat obsolete, and to develop further 
her large natural sources by hydroelectric power. 
Such needs call for technological help, which can 
be supplied from the United States, and it per- 
haps calls for foreign investments from public 
or private sources. 

As a long-range proposition, it is obviously ab- 
normal that Japan should be divorced from the 
raw materials and markets that are close at hand. 
We do not, however, have to conclude that on that 
account Japan must eventually become a Com- 
munist satellite. The sound assumption is that 
the present situation must itself be changed so 
that China’s national interests and her peoples’ 
true aspirations will not be sacrificed to the alien 
imperial designs of Moscow. In other words, we 
must assume that there will be a change from the 
present China situation which compels the free 
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nations to restrict closely their economic relations 
with mainland China. 

The best informed Japanese are convinced, with 
us, that the alien doctrine of communism cannot 
permanently conquer the Chinese spirit or liqui- 
date the innate individualism of the Chinese race. 
The Chinese nation will not permanently suffer 
the imposition of a tyranny which places them in 
the service of alien masters. There will be an 
end toa tyranny which the Chinese will come more 
and more to hate. We should assume the imper- 
manence, not the permanence, of the present Mos- 
cow-oriented rule of China. 

We cannot expect change in China to take place 
automatically. To realize such change will require 
something besides negative and purely defensive 
policy in Asia on the part of the leaders of the 
free world, notably the United States. It will re- 
quire determination to promote freedom and in- 
dependence in Asia and action consistent with 
that determination as opportunities arise. 

The mood of the people of Japan, like the mood 
of other free peoples who are close neighbors of 
Asian communism, will in the long run largely 
depend on the attitude and action of the other 
free nations. If they persevere in positive policies 
in support of real national independence in Asia, 
Japan will be a dependable and able coadjutor. 


Faith in Freedom 


My fifth proposition is this: We can and should 
have faith in freedom. 

It is not possible to predict with certainty what 
the future will be in Asia, and, in a sense, the 
Japanese Peace Treaty is an act of faith—faith 
that the best weapon against despotism is not 
more despotism but more freedom. 

It was because the peace treaty was infused with 
that spirit that it attracted unprecedented support 
throughout the free world. 

At the San Francisco Peace Conference the 
opening statement I made on behalf of the U.S. 
delegation concluded with these words: 


There are, in Japan, newborn institutions of freedom. 
But they will not flourish if military rule continues 
indefinitely to be supreme. 

Dignity cannot be developed by those who are subject 
to alien control, however benign. 

Self-respect is not felt by those who have no rights of 
their own in the world, who live on charity and who 
trade on sufferance. 

Regard for justice rarely animates those who are sub- 
jected to such grave injustice as would be the denial of 
present peace. 

Fellowship is not the mood of peoples who are denied 
fellowship. 


Those sentiments became the central theme of 
the Conference, as delegate after delegate re- 
sponded. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan said 
of these words that they would “resound around 
the globe.” The chief delegate of Ceylon re- 
minded us that the peoples of Asia had always 
had a special admiration for Japan because she 
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had been able to resist the Western colonialism to 
which most of Asia had been subjected, and that 
failure to restore Japan’s freedom would be 
bitterly resented throughout Asia. 

What the United States proposed caught the 
imagination and won the good will of the free 
nations assembled at San Francisco because, at a 
critical time and at a critical place, we again dem- 
onstrated our faith that men in freedom are more 
to be depended upon than men in bondage. That 
is why 48 free nations signed this treaty in a 
dramatic act of peace making unity the like of 
which the world has never seen before. That is 
why the Soviet delegation went down to the most 
ignominious defeat in conference history, as it 
became clear that their words masked an intent to 
hold the Japanese people in bondage. 

/In recent years our nation has become powerful 
in a military and economic way, and there is a 
temptation to seek certainty through coercion and 
imposed contracts, rather than to put trust in 
freedom. Some, in other countries, fear that the 
United States which they knew and loved may 
succumb to that temptation of its new power, and 
they now shun an intimacy with us which, in 
earlier days, they would have sought.’ 

Those who seek certainty through impositions 
which deny freedom are stupid. They may, 
initially, get an illusion of certainty, but it is an 
illusion which will quickly be shattered by 
rebellious conduct. 

This nation found true greatness in its dedica- 
tion to human liberty and, throughout our history, 
we have found strength and security in the good 
will of men everywhere who loved freedom and 
who looked upon us as the champion of freedom. 
I feel confident that it is the overwhelming desire 
of the American people that their foreign affairs 
be conducted in accordance with that great tra- 
dition. We have sought to do so in this matter. 
The Japanese Peace Treaty is, essentially, an act 
of liberation and I feel confident that the Senate 
will voice its approval of that act. 


U.S. Concern for Pacific Allies 


My sixth proposition is this: The United States 
should make clear its concern not merely with 
Japan but also with our former allies in the Pa- 
cific, namely, the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

There is really no doubt in any quarter that 
an armed attack upon Australia, New Zealand, or 
the Philippines would involve the United States. 
The peoples and governments of these countries 
feel understandably, that our position in this 
respect could usefully be formalized, particularly 
in view of the new relationship which we will be 
assuming toward Japan by virtue of the peace 
treaty and the United States-Japan security 
treaty. Indeed, the interest of the United States 
will be served by making clear, in Monroe Doc- 
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trine language, our sense of common destiny with 
the brave Pacific peoples who were with us in the 
great Pacific war. It is highly appropriate that 
not only our friends, but our potential enemies, 
should learn that our concern with Europe, evi- 
denced by the North Atlantic Treaty, and our con- 
cern with Japan in no sense imply any lack of 
concern for our Pacific allies of World War II, 
or lack of desire to preserve and deepen our soli- 
darity with them for security. The security 
treaties with these three countries are a logical 
part of the effort not merely to liquidate the old 
war but to strengthen the fabric of peace in the 
Pacific as against the hazard of new war. 


Conclusion 


The four treaties before you do not, of course, 
mark the outer boundaries of our concern in Asia 
and the Pacific. The United States has a deep 
interest in the peace, security, and welfare of many 
Asian nations which are not parties to the security 
treaties now before you. Indeed, even as regards 
the four Pacific nations which now join with us 
in security arrangements, it may be that the 
present separate arrangements are not the last best 
word. You will note that each one of the security 
treaties indicates the expectation of the parties 
that there will be further security developments. 

The steps for peace and security now proposed 
are only a beginning. There will be continuing 
need for the United States, in cooperation with 
other free nations, to sustain an ever-mounting 
initiative in Asia and to develop ever-growing 
fellowship with the peoples of Asia who would be 
free. It is, however, necessary to consolidate our 
present position before we move on, and that con- 
solidation involves the ratification of these 
treaties. 
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Appointment Made to ICIS 


[Released to the press by the White House January 12] 


Raymond P. Whearty, Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security 
(Icts) of the National Security Council, on Janu- 
ary 12 announced that effective immediately Ed- 
ward R. Trapnell, Associate Director, Informa- 
tion Services, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
has been appointed to full-time duty as Executive 
Secretary to the Icts Subcommittee on Executive 
Order 10290. 


16 Fed. Reg. 9795. 
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Executive Order 10290, signed by the President 
on September 24, 1951, prescribed “Regulations 
Establishing Minimum Standards for the Classifi- 
cation, Transmission, and Handling, by Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the Executive Branch, of 
Official Information Which Requires Safeguard- 
ing in the Interest of the Security of the United 
States.” 

The Icts Subcommittee on Executive Order 
10290 was created to carry out the direction con- 
tained in the President’s letter to the heads of exec- 
utive departments and agencies, issued at the time 
of signing the Executive order, wherein he stated: 

To put the matter bluntly, these regulations are designed 

to keep security information away from potential enemies 
and must not be used to withhold non-security informa- 
tion or to cover up mistakes made by any official or em- 
ployee of the Government. In order to further 
the above objectives of protecting that information upon 
which the security of the Nation depends, of limiting clas- 
sification to purely security matters, of using the lowest 
appropriate classification, and of downgrading or declassi- 
fying information as rapidly as conditions permit, I have 
directed the National Security Council through its Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security to furnish 
advice and assistance to the Departments and agencies in 
connection with these regulations and to maintain a con- 
tinuing review of the classification activities in every 
Department or agency to insure uniform and proper appli- 
cation of these regulations, including declassification 
whenever possible. 
The subcommittee is composed of one public in- 
formation officer and one security officer represent- 
ing each of the four member departments of the 
Icts, namely, the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Defense, and Justice. The members are: 


1. STATE DEPARTMENT: 
Carroll Kilpatrick, Office of the Special Assistant for 
Press Relations 
Charles Dulin, Security Officer 
2. TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
Robert A. Dillon, Information Service 
Chester L. Callander, Security Officer 
3. DEFENSE DEPARTMENT: 
Lt. Col. Joseph Edgerton, Office of Public Information 
Col. Sidney S. Rubenstein, Assistant Security Coordina- 
tor 
4, JUSTICE DEPARTMENT: 
Leo F. Cadison, Information Officer 
Clive W. Palmer, Security Officer 


Basic responsibility for carrying out the regula- 
tions is vested in the respective executive depart- 
ments and agencies by the order. Included among 
the various steps being taken in these agencies are 
the initiation of revisions of internal agency regu- 
lations to bring them into conformity with the 
order; the establishment of intra-agency proce- 
dures to effect the objectives of the order; the 
orientation of information and security officers 
and in turn of all personnel in the executive branch 
concerning the intent, purpose, and operation of 
the order, etc. Supplementing these activities un- 
der the order, the Subcommittee on Executive Or- 
der 10290 will maintain a continuing review of 
the classification activities in every department 
and agency to insure uniform and proper appli- 
cation of the Executive order and regulations, in- 
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cluding declassification whenever possible. It is 
the responsibilty of the subcommittee to prepare 
a positive and ee program for the depart- 
ments and agencies in this field; to insure a con- 
tinuing review of the manner in which the internal 
regulations of the departments and agencies are 
effected to insure the establishment of an inspec- 
tional system in each department and agency to 
the end that each department will have a fixed 
place of responsibility for the classification and 
declassification of security information; and to 
recommend any additional measures and proce- 
dures which will contribute to effecting the objec- 
tives of the order including suggestions emanat- 
ing from government and nongovernment sources. 


Point Four Directors for Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, Costa Rica 


The Department of State announced on January 
23 the appointment of directors of technical coop- 
eration in Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, and Costa Rica. 
All the newly appointed officials at present are 
assigned to the direction of Point Four activities 
in their respective countries. 

J. Burke Knapp, member of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Economic Development Mission, 
Director of Technical Cooperation for Brazil; 
H. Jackson Davis, head of the health and sanita- 
tion field party of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs (Iraa), Acting Director for Uruguay; 
Theodore I. Gandy, chief of the health and sanita- 
tion field party for Chile, Acting Director for that 
country; and Howard M. Gabbert, head of the 
agricultural mission of the Iraa in Costa Rica, 
Director there. 

The country directors, under the guidance of 
the respective U.S. Ambassador, will administer 
activities involving the cooperation of U.S. gov- 
ernmental agencies under the over-all direction 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which 
is responsible for U.S. Point Four programs in 
all Latin American nations. 


Resignations 


James E. Webb as Under Secretary, effective January 
23. For text of Mr. Webb’s letter of resignation to the 
President and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release of January 23. 

Edward W. Barrett as Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, effective January 23. For text of Mr. Barrett’s 
letter of resignation to the President and the President’s 
reply, see White House press release of January 23. 


Appointment of Officers 


Thurman L. Barnard as special representative of the 
Secretary for an overseas inspection and evaluation 
assignment, effective January 15. : 
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Stanton Griffis Resigns 
As Ambassador to Spain 


On January 21, 1952, President Truman accepted the 
resignation of Stanton Griffis as American Ambassador to 
Spain. For the text of Mr. Griffis’ letter of resignation 
and the President’s reply, see White House press release 
of that date. 


Resignation 


Harry C. Hawkins as Director of the Foreign Service 
Institute, effective March 1. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Jan. 21-25, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date 
33 1/15 


Subject 
Bahamas: Extension of long-range 
proving ground 





36 1/15 3arnard appointment as special rep- 
resentative (rewrite) 

3 1/17 International Information Admin- 
istration 

44 1/18 Pt. 4 appointments (Latin America) 
(rewrite) 

45 1/18 Bowles’ speech at Hartford Foreign 
Policy Assoe. 

46 1/18 Resignation of Hawkins (FSI) (re- 
write) 

48 1/21 Latin American mechanics’ training 


in U.S. 
Colombia: Military assistance 
Deputy representative to U.N. 
Nomination of first minister to Libya 


49; 1/21 
50* 1/21 
51* 1/21 


52 1/21 McCloy speech at Freiburg, Baden 
53t 1/21 Pt. 4 program in Iran to be expanded 
544 02S ss«d1/22 6th Grassland Congress 


Mansfield: U.N. Pow Commission 
Soviet Pow reply on Commission 


55¢ 1/22 
56} 1/22 


57 1/22 Michigan State and Colombian Col- 
leges 
58 1/22 U.S. delegation to Icao 


59* 1/23 
60* 1/23 
61 1/23 


Luxembourg: Birthday message 

Tribute to Robert P. Patterson 

Directors of Tca for Brazil, Uruguay, 
Chile, Costa Rica 

First Film Festival of India 

New Under Secretary, 3 Asst. Sec. 

Libya: Point 4 agreement 


62 1/23 
63* 1/23 
647 =—-1/23 


65 1/24 New Voa transmitter for Far East 
66 1/24 Acheson—What is Point 4? 

677 1/25 Allison—The Japanese peace 

68* 1/25 Barrett—Campaign of Truth 

69+ 1/25 Brown—Mobilizing materials 

70* 1/25 Truman congratulations on Viet- 


namese holiday 
71 1/25 Note to Soviets on Austrian treaty 
72 1/25 Point 4 directors for Ecuador, Pan- 
ama, Haiti (rewrite) 


73* 1/25 Death of Icelandic President 
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Agriculture 

Agreement between Colombian colleges and 
Michigan State —* under Point Four 
announced : 


Aid to Foreign Senate 
Bolivian tungsten mine we ati supe 
Bank loan. . . 


American Principles 
Our relationship to India and her “ened 
(Bowles) . 


American Rubies 

BOLIVIA: Tungsten mine ee Export-Im- 
port Bank loan. . 

CHILE: Military-assistance “negotiations ini- 
tiated 

COLOMBIA: 

Cooperation agreement between Michigan 
State College and Colombian colleges an- 
nounced . ire 

Military- -assistance negotiations with ater 

ECUADOR: Military-assistance agreement, ne- 
gotiations on . 

LATIN AMERICA: Mechanics ‘to train under 
Point Four in U.S. 

Point Four directors named for Brazil, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Costa Rica .. 


Asia 
INDIA: 
First International Film Festival. . . 
The partnership that must not fail (Bowles) . 
Treaties with Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the naeeaarat — to the 
Senate .. 


Canada 
ICAO: Personnel Licensing Division, 4th ses- 
sion, convenes at Montreal, U.S. delegation . 


Congress 

International security and foreign relations 

MESSAGES TO CONGRESS: President’s eco- 
nomic report, Jan. 1952 (excerpts) 


Europe 

AUSTRIA: Soviet tactics delay treaty negotia- 
Ns 55 Gi 615 a eed at vl tae a eet 

BELGIUM: Problem of excess population; Con- 
ference on Migration and committee for 
movement of migrants from aes, 
meets .. 

GERMANY: West Germans “urged to resist po- 
litical lethargy . . . 

SPAIN: Griffis resigns as Ambassador to ‘ 

U.K.: Agreement with U.S. for extension of 
Bahamas guided missile range . 


Finance 
International security and foreign relations 


Foreign Service 
RESIGNATION: Griffis as ambassador to Spain . 


Information and Educational Exchange Program 


VOA: New transmitter to be —_ for broad- 
casts to Far East ... 


Internal Security 

Interdepartmental Committee on, Subcommit- 
tee on Executive Order 10290, meena 
of Executive Secretary .. 


International Meetings 
Calendar of Meetings. . 
Conference on Migration and committee for 
movement of none from nore meets 
at Brussels . 
IMC: Sulphur Committee announces allocation 
of crude sulphur 
Japanese Peace Conference: Treaty ¥ with Japan 
presented to Senate . R 
U.S. Delegations: 
First International Film Festival of India . 
Personnel a. Division, Icao, 4th ses- 
sion . 


Index 


Mutual Aid and Defense 
Military assistance negotiations initiated —— 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador . 


Presidential Documents 

Internal — and foreign relations. . ‘ 

MESSAGES TO CONGRESS: Economic > report, 
Jan. 1952 (excerpts) . : = 


Refugees and Displaced Siti 

Conference on Migration and committee for 
movement of —s from — meets 
at Brussels 


State, Department of 
APPOINTMENTS: 
Barnard as special representative . . 
Johnson as chairman of International De- 
velopment Advisory Board i ae 
RESIGNATIONS: 
Edward W. Barrett as Assistant savemtennd for 
Public Affairs ... : 
Harry Hawkins as director ‘of Fst : 
James E. Webb as Under Secretary 


Strategic Materials 
IMC: Sulphur Committee announces allocation 
of crude sulphur ..... 


Technical Cooperation and cee 
POINT FOUR: 
Agreement between Michigan State College 
and Colombian colleges announced . . 
Directors named for Brazil, — Chile, 
and Costa Rica . ° 
Discussion of (Acheson) 
Johnson named chairman of International 
Development Advisory Board 
Latin American mechanics to train in US. 


Telecommunications 
New Voa transmitter to be set all for ssear mean 
to the Far East 


Treaty Information 

Agreement with U.K. for extension of Bahamas 
guided missile range . 

AUSTRIA: Soviet tactics further delay treaty 
negotiations ‘ 

Military assistance negotiations initiated with 

Chile, Colombia, Ecuador . . 

Treaties with Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 

and the Philippines presented to Senate . 


United Nations 

Conference on Migration and committee for 
movement of migrants from —* meets 
in Brussels . 

U.S. in U.N. (weekly summary) . 
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